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fererUALIZATION OF THE SWEDISHIBUDGET 


BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


- The Swedish budget is always drawn up in 
such a way that revenue and expenditure exactly 
balance. A surplus or deficit, therefore, cannot 
arise until the final result of the budget is 
known. In principle, surpluses and deficits on 
estimates of revenue and expenditure are regulat- 
ed by means of a special fund called statsverkets 
kassafond, or the exchequer reserve fund. Any 
surpluses are transferred to this fund, which, 
on the other hand, is drawn on to make up any 
deficits. Thus the net result of the budget is 
that the exchequer reserve fund is increased or 
reduced by a certain amount. As a rule, it is 
so large that it well suffices to cover any deficits 
which may arise. At the end of the last fiscal 
year it amounted to no less than 107.2 million 
kronor. 

This method of equalizing the budget is subject 
to certain exceptions. Some revenue is of such 
a nature that it is considered desirable to earmark 
it for certain special purposes. Thus the proceeds 
of the automobile tax have been reserved for 
expenditure on roads, whilst certain other special 
dues are used for the purposes for which they 
are levied. These items are balanced separately. 

By the system just described the Swedish bud- 
get year by year is nominally balanced. But, 
after noting this fact, we still have to face the 
question, how far this balance is actually attained 
by taking monies from other years, whether by 
using savings on grants voted in previous years, 
or by raising loans for repayment in succeeding 
years. The first-mentioned procedure is of 
common occurrence in regard to grants which 
are no longer required for their original purposes. 
It sometimes happens also that the budget is 
drawn up beforehand on the basis of contri- 
butions from the exchequer reserve fund, though 
such a procedure must be regarded as a de- 
parture from the intended purpose of that fund. 
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Borrowing is resorted to, in principle, only for 
grants on capital account, which thus are not 
expenditure in the strict sense. That is to say, 
money is borrowed for public ends which are 
remunerative in so far that they yield an annual 
income at least equivalent to the interest charges. 
As a rule, this principle is applied rather rigorous- 
ly. If the State, for example, constructs a 
new railway which cannot be expected to pay, 
the expenditure is put on the “taxation budget”, 
that is to say, it is covered by revenue. If it 
is estimated that the undertaking in question will 
yield a return in part only, the grant is met to 
that extent by borrowing, the remainder being 
charged to revenue. 

The actual yield may, of course, deviate from 
that estimated. But the so-called “State pro- 
ductive funds” (Government undertakings, etc.) 
together yield such large returns that they regu- 
larly exceed the interest on the national debt. 
According to the latest budget report, for the 
financial year 1 July 1934—30 June 1935, the 
interest charges on the national debt did not run 
into more than 98.6 million kronor, whilst the 
revenue from the State productive funds amount- 
ed to 140.6 million kronor. This figure, it should 
be observed, does not include the profit from 
the Riksbank, which belongs to the State. Ac- 
cording to the latest statement of accounts, the 
national assets, as entered in the State ledger, 
showed a surplus of 1,257 million kronor in 
excess of indebtedness. The financial position 
of the Swedish State is thus singularly good. 

The above-mentioned principles for the equali- 
zation of the budget were not strictly applied 
during the economic crisis. Previously existing 
funds, which had been accumulated for quite 
different purposes, were heavily drawn on for 
unemployment relief as well as for certain sub- 
sidies, especially to agriculture, and temporary 
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loans were raised to the same end. When, during 
the trade depression, borrowing was resorted to 
in order to meet emergency expenditure, it was 
resolved that these loans should be amortized in 
the course of a few years, and special taxes 
were earmarked for the purpose. After a 
complete execution of this financial plan, we 
would find ourselves back in the original position, 
that is to say, the Swedish treasury would be 
burdened only with debt set off by profit-yielding 
assets) = 

The period of trade depression has thus con- 
fronted the State financial policy with a new 
problem. Nominally, the budget is balanced 
every year. In reality, however, it has been 
found impossible to carry out this principle during 
a severe economic depression. Demands have 
been made for greater elasticity in the rules 
governing the equalization of the budget. It is 
considered that all is well if a complete economic 
cycle shows a balance, that is, if the good years 
yield a surplus which will suffice to cover the 
deficit arising from the bad years. 

This principle of equalization can be applied 
in different ways. Funds can be accumulated 
in good years for spending in bad years. Or 
temporary loans can be raised in bad years for 
amortization in succeeding good years. Both 
these methods were resorted to during the late 
economic crisis. The procedure adopted in each 
specific case was suggested by the temporary 
emergency rather than governed by a well- 
considered policy. In such circumstances the 
question of a rational equalization of the budget 
over a complete economic cycle has naturally 
emerged into the foreground. Proposals have 
in fact been submitted to establish a special 
“equalization fund” for the purpose. 

_ Formally speaking, this may be regarded as a 
satisfactory solution, but it does not settle the 
real problems involved in the equalization of the 
budget. The popular notion that the State in 
good times can accumulate a fund to be spent 
when a depression sets in rests on ideas borrowed 
from private economy which have no basis in 
national economy. If the State accumulates a 
fund, the monies in that fund must be invested 
somehow, and are thus withdrawn from use in 


other ways. When the moment arrives for these 
monies to be drawn on, they are not immediately 
available. They cannot be “released” without 
drawing on the current savings of the nation, 
exactly as is done when a loan is raised. The 
difference between the two methods is thus by 
no means so marked as the general public are 
inclined to suppose. Current expenditure must 
always be defrayed out of the current income 
of the nation. When the Riksdag votes certain 
grants, it by no means creates any new assets 
for the financial year, but merely diverts the 
current income of the nation for that year into 
new channels. 

This fact realized, we find ourselves faced 
with the question how far it is actually possible 
for the State to counteract an economic depres- 
sion by means of “grants”, and to create larger 
openings for employment. The financial problem 
of the equalization of the budget thus expands 
into the economic problem of the capacity of the 
State to contribute to an economic recovery. 
During an economic depression the diversion of 
money from one use to another obviously cannot 
in itself increase the total purchasing power of 
the nation, and thus can scarcely increase the 
demand for labour. It must be expected that 
private individuals will reduce their expenditure, 
either for consumption or for real investments, 


according as the State takes the money of those 


individuals in order to create a greater demand 
for products and labour. This, at any rate, is 
the result that must be normally expected. Only 
in very exceptional conditions can the State by 
means of its grants actually provide larger 
openings for employment. 

The only serious argument that people have 
been able to advance for such a supposition is 
that money at the disposal of private individuals 
will, in some measure, be left unused during a 
period of economic depression. In previous 
articles in this Quarterly (April and July 1935) 
I have shown that “unused” money, in the strict 
sense, can never exist at all. All money must 
have some material equivalent. On the other 
hand, the national economy may doubtless ex- 
perience a retarded turnover. The efficiency 
of Government measures for the provision of 
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work would then depend on whether the State 
succeeded in accelerating the pace of trade and 
industry. It is, however, impossible to form a 
judgment on this question without at the same 
time considering its monetary aspect. If the 
central bank creates means of payment and places 
them at the disposal of the Government for a 
campaign against the economic depression, the 
nominal purchasing power will undoubtedly be 
increased, and it may be expected that the sti- 
mulus thus imparted to trade and industry will 
accelerate the turnover and result in a better 
utilization of the productive apparatus. This 
will perhaps increase the velocity of the circu- 
lation of money, so that a further increase in 
the amount of means of payment will be unneces- 
sary. In any case, the possibility of counteracting 
the depression will be dependent on a liberal 
‘monetary policy on the part of the central bank. 
The lower level of interest which will ensue from 
such a policy will be in itself such a powerful 
stimulus to private enterprise that the depression 
will perhaps be overcome without any other 
State intervention than that which aims at elim- 
inating direct impediments to such enterprise. 
The principal question will always be to what 
extent the State, in its endeavours to provide 


larger openings for employment, can enlist the 


cooperation of the central bank. 

So long as the general price level remains 
unchanged, the Government can scarcely be 
accused of making inordinate use of the mo- 
netary mechanism. If the economic depression 
is connected with a general price decline, and 
is thus partly due to an abnormal process of de- 
flation, monetary policy may have to aim direct 
at a price advance which will serve, at any rate 
in part, to counterbalance the preceding decline. 
After the abandonment of the gold standard, the 
Swedish Government and Riksdag agreed to aim 
at a certain price advance. Such a rise has in 
fact occurred, in that the general price level, 
according to the official index, has advanced 
from about 110 in the months immediately pre- 
ceding the abandonment of the gold standard to 
118 in November 1935. This rise, however, is 
certainly less than was intended when the Riks- 
dag laid down the monetary policy to be pursued 
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by Sweden. Thus the financing of the measures 
necessitated by the economic crisis has not led 
to any inordinate ‘inflation. Indeed, it may be 
asked whether the abnormal burden of taxation 
on Swedish industries could not have been reliev- 
ed by enlisting the cooperation of the Riksbank 
to a somewhat greater extent than was actually 
done. In discussing this question, however, the 
grave danger of going too far in this direction 
should never be left out of sight. If in political 
circles the view prevails that money can be 
created in unlimited amount for the counteraction 
of an economic depression, the doors will be 
flung open wide for an uncontrolled inflation, 
which is bound to devastate both the national 
economy and the State finances, 

We cannot, however, escape from the reflexion 
that the financing of the measures entailed by 
the economic crisis in Sweden may have so 
markedly increased the burden of taxation and 
so heavily engaged the capital market that trade 
and industry have been retarded in their pro- 
gress. A policy of State subsidies is in fact 
bound to weaken industrial enterprise as well as 
individual initiative and sense of responsibility. 
To judge the extent of such injurious con- 
sequences defies any exact calculation. This 
much, however, is clear, that the astonishingly 
rapid economic recovery in Sweden cannot be 
attributed solely to the monies voted by the Rilks- 
dag and spent by the Government for the cam- 
paign against the economic depression. This will 
become still more manifest if we consider that 


_a somewhat similar policy has been pursued by 


almost all countries and, in many cases, so far 
from showing the favourable results which we 
can boast of in Sweden, is threatening to lead to 
sheer ruin. 

The reasons why Sweden has recovered so 
rapidly from the economic depression have been 
the subject of much discussion. We cannot 
enter at length into this question here. It should, 
however, be pointed out that Sweden has been 
particularly favoured by the situation on the 
world market, which has long kept the price level 
of our export goods considerably above that of 
our imports. But, without any doubt, the prin- 
cipal factor in the happy trend of economic devel- 
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opment in Sweden is the sound monetary policy 
which, besides providing security against any 
continued deflation, has imparted some stimulus 
to trade and industry in the shape of a rising 
price level, at the same time rendering it possible 
to maintain a stable rate of exchange for the 
pound sterling. The satisfactory results which 
we have attained with this monetary policy merit 
attention in the world-wide discussion on these 
matters, particularly on the part of those count- 
ries which have looked for their salvation to a 
continued policy of deflation. 

The observations made above show that an 
economic revival cannot be attained solely by 
a nominal equalization of the budget, but involves 
more deep-lying problems of national economy. 
Among these problems are the numerous difficul- 
ties encountered in carrying out the plan of 
recovery in due time. The State machinery 
operates too slowly to enable public works, 
intended to counteract a depression, to be started 
betimes. And once started, the authorities are 
always reluctant to stop them. The special works 
organized by the State are in fact continued so 
long that they tend to intensify the ensuing boom 
and inordinately force production in certain 
fields, thus leading to fresh disturbances in the 
economic equilibrium. : 

Furthermore, the rapid repayment of tempo- 
rary loans in the course of a following period 
of revival — this being the second phase in the 
equalization of the Swedish budget —, presents 


difficulties which have scarcely received suffi- 
cient attention. The severe taxation entailed by 
these repayments may seriously delay industrial 
recovery. If an economic depression is begin- 
ning to give way, this nowise signifies that the 
time is ripe for the tightening of the market and 
for the deflation which is liable to follow on a 
marked reduction of the national debt. In Swe- 
den the repayment of the emergency borrowing 
has already begun, and this at such a pace that 
the risk of retarded progress is by no means ruled 
out. And yet it is all too probable that these 
loans will not have been completely repaid be- 
fore the next depression sets in. Nor should 
the question of the repayment of emergency 
loans be judged solely from the point of view 
of the State finances. The maintenance of the 
State fortune at the same high level is not, in 
all circumstances, a crucial test of the wisdom 
of a financial policy, from a broad economic 
point of view, least of all for a State like 
Sweden which has such large net assets. In any 
case, the repayment of such loans is a complex 
and important problem, which merits more care- 
ful attention than it has hitherto received. 

These observations on the equalization of the 
Swedish budget show how narrow are the limits 
of a State policy of economic recovery, and 
how imperative it is that such a policy should 
be thoroughly considered from every point of 
view and in all its economic bearings. 
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SKANSKA CEMENT A.B. AND THE SWEDISH 
CEMENT INDUSTRY 


Though Portland cement was invented, in 
England, as far back as 1824, is was not till 
about 1850 that the new product began to be 
brought into fairly general use, and thus to 
assume real industrial importance. This im- 
portance became marked at the beginning of 
the eighteen-seventies. It was then that Skan- 
ska Cement A.B. was founded and the first 
cement works in this country erected. 

Portland cement is made by burning to sinter 
temperature a finely ground mixture of raw ma- 
terials, containing chiefly carbonate of lime and 
silicic acid as well as compounds of alumina 
and iron in minor amounts. After calcination 
the resulting clinker is ground. The raw ma- 
terials suited for the manufacture of cement 
are occasionally found in nature with approxi- 
mately the required chemical composition; in 
other cases, however, it is necessary to mix dif- 
As regards Swedish cement 
works, those at Hellekis and Slite in particular 
have the advantage of access to a raw material 
which requires but little adjustment in order to 
produce a good Portland cement. The works 
in Scania, on the other hand, such as those at 
Limhamn and Klagshamn, are dependent on 
supplies of raw materials of the latter character. 
They use a limestone with a high percentage of 
carbonate of lime, which is mixed with a cer- 
tain amount of clay. 

Supplies of raw materials adapted for the 
manufacture of cement are doubtless to be found 
in all countries. But the prospects of the eco- 
nomic success of a cement industry based on a 
certain deposit of raw materials are dependent 
on a variety of factors, such as the composition 
of the deposit, the hardness of the material, the 
thickness of the layer of earth which usually 
covers the deposit, and the situation of the de- 
posit in relation to existing transport routes. 

Cement is a cheap commodity. In Sweden 
the average price to the consumer, inclusive of 


containers and freight, is about 45 kronor a ton. 
This is about one-third of the price of commer- 
cial iron. Owing to the low price of cement, 
the size of the works and thus also the possibili- 
ties of concentrating the cement industry, are 
restricted by the costs of transport. Where there 
are no facilities for cheap transport by sea the 
area within which the products of cement works 
can be sold at a profit is considered to be con- 
fined to a radius of about 150 kilometres. In 
view of this circumstance, such large units as, 
for example, in the iron industry do not occur. 
The Swedish cement works are therefore com- 
parable with foreign establishments: the im- 
mense difference in size which exists, for 
example, between Swedish iron works and the 
largest works in foreign countries is not to be 
found in this branch. 

The cement industry is of an unusually uni- 
form character. It is estimated that between 
go and 95 per cent. of the cement sold in Swe- 
den is ordinary Portland cement, which is made 
by all the Swedish cement works in practically 
the same quality. In addition, some kinds of ce- 
ment for special purposes have been produced 
in recent years. These kinds of cement may be 
divided into two main groups, namely (1) mo- 
difications of Portland cement and (2) so-called 
aluminous cement. The first group includes the 
Swedish “‘special cement”, whose chief property 
is that it hardens more rapidly than ordinary 
Portland cement, and is therefore suited for use 
in works which have to be carried on at a pres- 
sure. Another brand is silicate cement, which is 
more slow-hardening than ordinary Portland ce- 
ment and therefore generates less heat in hard- 
ening. It is used chiefly for moulding structural 
works of large size. Yet another kind of slow- 
hardening cement is ‘“‘pansarcement”, which is 
intended for use in the construction of dams. 
Aluminous cement is quite different in composi- 
tion from Portland cement. The aluminous ce- 


ment which is made at Rute on the island of 
Gothland, under the name of “‘smaltcement” 
(melted cement) is very quick-setting. It attains 
full concrete strength after 24 hours, and is used 
in works where this proporty is of importance. 

The consumption of cement during the pe- 
riod from 1894 to 1935 is shown by the appended 
diagram. Though the consumption of cement 
is greatly affected by the economic situation, it 
should be noted that, owing to the general tend- 
ency towards an annual increase in consump- 
tion, the decrease in periods of trade de- 
pression is less marked than it would other- 
wise have been. Thus the diagram shows a 
rather moderate decline during the last two 
economic crises. The fact that this decline con- 
tinued in 1933 is due to the protracted labour 
dispute in the building trade in that year. The 
settlement of that dispute entailed an immense 
increase in the consumption of cement in 1934. 
This increase may be considered, in some meas- 
ure, to have been the automatic reaction to the 
cessation of building activity caused by the 
labour dispute. It should be observed, however, 
that there has been a new, very marked in- 
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crease in the course of the present year. Between 
the year 1910, when the consumption of cement 
in Sweden was somewhat more than 1,200,000 
barrels, and 1935, when it has been estimated 
at about 4,000,000 barrels, there has been an 
increase of over 230 per cent. It may be men- 
tioned, by way of comparison, that the estimated 
increase in the domestic consumption of com- 
mercial iron is about 150 per cent. in the same 
time. It should be noted that the last-mentioned 
figure includes iron which has been exported 
in the shape of ships or machinery, whereas the 
entire quantity of cement consumed in Sweden 
has remained within the country. Despite this 
marked increase in the consumption of cement 
in Sweden, it is still on a rather small scale com- 
pared with that of many other countries. The 
average consumption of cement during the years 
1928—1934, reckoned in kilograms per year 
and head of the population, was as follows: in 
the United States 172, Belgium 160, Holland, 
113, France 109, Denmark 100, England 91, 
Italy 81, Sweden 74, Germany 71, Finland 62 
and Japan 56. In 1928 the consumption in the 
United States rose to over 250 kg. per head 
of the population, but fell in 1933 to about 85 
kg. This shows how markedly the consumption 
of cement is affected by the economic situation. 

The cement industry, in the course of the 
years which have elapsed since its origin, has 
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undergone very important technical develop- 
ments. They extend to all the processes in- 
volved in the manufacture of cement, notably 
the working up of the raw material, the calcina- 
tion into clinker, the grinding of the clinker, and 
the packing and loading of the finished cement. 
These developments may be illustrated by a brief 
description of the works of Skinska Cement 
A.B. and the changes which they have under- 
gone. 

The first cement works were erected at Lom- 
ma in 1871. The method of manufacture adopt- 
ed there was the so-called wet process, in which 
the raw material is ground with the admixture 
of water. The calcination of the brick-shaped 
raw material was carried out in cupola furnaces, 
which operated intermittently. The output ca- 
pacity of these works during the first normal 
year of operation, in 1875, was 40,000 barrels. 
The works at Limhamn, which were planned in 
1888, were constructed from the outset for an 
annual capacity of 120,000 barrels. Here the 
raw material was ground in the dry state, and 
the calcination was performed in a continuously 
operating annular kiln. The works at Lom- 
ma were closed down in 1905. The output ca- 
pacity of the Limhamn works was at the same 
time increased to 350,000 barrels per annum. 

When the extension of the Limhamn works 
was under consideration in 1906, a new type of 
kiln had been produced, namely the rotary kiln, 
and the enlarged works there were equipped 
with four of those kilns. They were 30 metres 
in length, and each had an output capacity of 
100,000 barrels per annum. In 1913 it once 
more became necessary to enlarge the works 
at Limhamn. By this time considerably larger 
rotary kilns had been constructed, and the new 
plant was equipped with two such kilns, with a 
length of 75 metres each. They were originally 
built: for an annual output of 400,000 barrels 
per kiln. Their capacity has subsequently been 
increased by various improvements, and has 
now risen to 600,000 barrels annually per kiln. 

Similar developments have taken place in the 
other Swedish cement works. Entirely new 
cement works were planned at Hellekis in 1929, 
to. be erected close to the old works, and to be 
equipped with two rotary kilns,-95 metres in 
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length, with an aggregate estimated capacity of 
1,000,000 barrels per annum. For the time 
being, however, only one kiln was erected: it 
was completed in June 1931. Since then it has 
been continuously in operation, with very satis- 
factory results. The company have recently 
decided to erect the second kiln at Hellekis. 

Technical developments have thus led up to 
larger units in mechanical equipment, which has 
entailed considerable savings in wages, fuel and 
power. As an example of this tendency towards 
great simplicity, it may be mentioned that, 
whereas the old Hellekis works, which were 
equipped with four kilns and 25 crushing ma- 
chines of different types, had an annual capa- 
city of only 340,000 barrels, the new works, 
with one kiln and three crushing plants, have, 
as previously mentioned, an annual output capa- 
city of 600,000 barrels. In the rotary furnaces 
of the original type the heat required for burn- 
ing amounted to 3,500 calories per kilogram of 
clinker. In 1934 the consumption of coal in 
the rotary kilns at Limhamn and at the new 
works at Hellekis had been reduced to 1,800 
and 1,650 calories respectively. In 1929 the 
number of recorded working hours at Helle- 
kis, per barrel of cement, was 1.46, and the con- 
sumption of power 21 kWh per barrel; in 1934 
the corresponding figures were 0.69 and 161/, 
respectively. 

This simplification and concentration of the 
manufacture has resulted not only in a marked 
cutting down of the costs of labour, but also in 
a great reduction of the costs of repairs and 
maintenance. On the other hand, the new plants 
have required larger investments of capital. It 
should further be observed that, thanks to 
subsequent inventions and improvements, the 
possibilities of thoroughly controlling the pro- 
cess of manufacture have increased to such an 
extent that the company are now in a position 
to manufacture cement which corresponds 


_ exactly, without any variation whatsoever, to 


the intended quality. 

These developments have not been confined 
to the actual equipment of the cement works, 
but have extended also to the apparatus for the 
extraction and preparatory treatment of the 
raw material. The most modern establishment 
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for this purpose in Sweden is the new crushing 
and sorting plant at Limhamn, which was put 
into operation in 1935. 

At the Limhamn limestone quarries there are 
two electrically operated excavators, which load 
the rock on cars holding 13 tons each. The 
capacity of these machines is such that only one 
of them is required for normal operations, the 
other being intended as a reserve. The crushing 
plant is situated at the bottom of the quarry, 
whence the crushed material is transported on 
belt conveyors, through an inclined tunnel, up 
to the screening and sorting plants, which are 
on the surface. From the bins of the sorting 
plant the material is drawn off straight into rail- 
way trucks for conveyance to the cement works. 
The amount of rock handled at this establish- 
ment in eight hours averages 1,600 tons. 

The chemical composition of cement has been 
discovered by degrees, and it is only at a com- 
paratively late date that it has become thoroughly 
known. Numerous experimental investigations 
have been conducted by institutes for cement 
research and individual investigators. Thanks 
to these researches, the many speculative theories 
on the subject have been superseded by scien- 
tifically ascertained and well tested facts. In 
this field Skanska Cement A.B. have made con- 
siderable contributions. The laboratories in- 
stallated at each of the cement works were 
supplemented in 1930 by the establishment of a 
central laboratory at Limhamn. This labora- 
tory not only serves to assist the individual ce- 
ment works in the solution of difficult technical 
problems, but also carries on extensive research 
work in regard to cement itself and to concrete. 
The laboratories are superintended by the well- 
known scientist, Dr. Lennart Forsén. 

Though the Swedish cement industry has 
passed through many difficult times, the earlier 
establishments, which have been well managed 
throughout, have been able to reduce the book 
value of their plants and to yield a fair profit. 
The above-mentioned technical progress has 
entailed very considerable writing-off, as a 
cement plant gets out of date rather rapidly. It 
has been estimated that the initial costs of mo- 
dern cement works, inclusive of plant for the 
excavation of the raw material (but exclusive of 
housing accommodation etc.), figure at 9 to 11 


kronor per barrel, annually produced. If we 
glance at Skanska Cement A.B.’s statement of 
accounts for 1934, we shall find that the estab- 
lishments at Limhamn and Lomma are entered 
on the books at an aggregate value of 5.7 million 
kronor, whilst the output capacity of these 
works is at present 1,250,000 barrels per annum. 
The two rotary kilns at Limhamn, however, 
were ordered in 1913, and must therefore al- 
ready be regarded as no longer quite modern. 
The kilns at Hellekis and Klagshamn are more 
up to date. The establishment at Hellekis, so 
far as relates to the cement industry, is at 
present booked at a value of 3.2 million kronor. 
After the installation of the second rotary 
kiln, mentioned above, the book value, inclusive 
of plant for the excavation of the raw material, 
would be about 5 million kronor. This is not 
a large figure for thoroughly modern works 
with an output capacity of 1,250,000 barrels per 
annum. 

As already mentioned, the first cement works 
in Sweden were those established by Skanska 
Cement A.B. at Lomma. These works were put 
up in 1871, but were closed down some thirty- 
four years later and superseded by the establish- 
ment at Limhamn. Another establishment, at 
Visby in Gothland, erected in 1883, started 
operations in the following year. These works 
were subsequently enlarged, and now have an 
output capacity of 350,000 barrels per annum. 
The Oland cement works, set up in 1886, have 
the same capacity. The original works at Helle- 
kis were erected in 1891, and in 1898 another 
establishment was put up at Maltesholm. The 
cement works at Klagshamn, completed in 1902, 
now have a capacity of 450,000 barrels per 
annum. The works at If6 (see below) were 
brought into operation in 1908. Their present 
capacity is 250,000 barrels a year. Cement 
works set up at Valleviken; in the Rute district, 
on the island of Gothland, in 1916 were brought 
into operation in 1920. In 1917 cement works 
were erected at Slite on the east coast of Goth- 
land. These works have excellent supplies of 
raw materials, and a splendid situation on a fine 
harbour. Their present capacity is 800,000 bar- 
rels per annum. The Gullhdgen works (com- 
petitors of the cement cartelle), near Skdvde, 
were completed in 1925; their present capacity 
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is some 600,000 barrels a year. Finally smaller 
cement works, with a capacity of only 75,000 
barrels a year, were put up at Lanna, in the 
County of Orebro, by the Cooperative Society 
in 1931. 

The expansion of Skanska Cement A.B. in 
the course of the last twenty-five years, and 
the manner in which it has acquired such a dom- 
inant position in the Swedish cement industry 
that its present share in the Swedish cement 
cartelle is about 90 per cent., may be briefly 
described as follows: 

In 1909 Skanska Cement A.B. together with 
other Swedish cement works acquired a con- 
trolling interest in the If6 cement works, which 
were then in bankruptcy. In 1925 the company 
acquired the total share holding in the Ifo 
works, reorganized them, and extended their 
financial interests in the porcelain industry. In 
1915 the Hellekis company was absorbed by 
Skanska Cement A.B. In 1921 the company 
acquired A.B. Karta & Oaxens Kalkbruk, 
which had large interests in deposits of lime- 
stone on the island of Gothland. The works at 
Maltesholm were amalgamated with the com- 
pany in 1925. The controlling interest in the 
cement works at Visby and Slite was acquired 
_ in 1930 and 1931 respectively. Through Cementa 
(the cartelle mentioned below), the company in 
1932 acquired the Valleviken cement works, 
where the manufacture of Portland cement was 
afterwards abandoned. These works now con- 
fine themselves to the manufacture of the pre- 
viously mentioned brand of alumina cement 
“smaltcement”. In 1933 the company leased the 
works of the Cooperative Society at Lanna, and 
in 1934 the Klagshamn works. The Hellekis 
works, as above mentioned, are being consider- 
ably enlarged, whilst the porcelain works at If6 
and Lidkdping are being extended. After these 
acquisitions and fusions, Skanska Cement A.B. 
now control all the Swedish cement works be- 
longing to the cartelle (see below), with the 
exception of the Oland cement works. Only 
one of the Swedish cement works, those at Gull- 
hogen, are outside the cartelle. 

The cement industry, largely owing to the fact 
that the demand for cement fluctuates according 
to the economic situation, has passed through 


many vicissitudes. It should further be noted 
that new cement works have, as a rule, been 
started in periods of boom, and that some of 
them have been brought into operation in times 
of depression. This, for example, was the case 
with the first works erected by Skanska Cement 
A.B. (at Lomma), which were completed in 
1873 and enlarged in 1875. When the new 
works at Klagshamn were completed in 1902, 
there was an over-production of cement on the 
world market, which resulted in a very sharp 
fall of prices. Owing to the large capital ex- 
penditure and other fixed costs of the cement 
industry, there is always a great temptation 
to meet a fall of prices by increased output at 
lower costs. 

Svenska Cementforsaljnings A.B. (Cementa) 
was founded on the 2nd January 1893. It was 
a combine of the three Swedish cement com- 
panies then existing, namely Skanska Cement 
A.B., Glands Cement A.B., and A.B. Visby Ce- 
mentfabrik. The quotas of these companies in 
the cartelle were then 13, 5 and 3 respectively. 
The Hellekis cement company joined the cartelle 
at the beginning of the following year, its quota 
being 3. Several Swedish cement companies 
have at times been outside the cartelle and have 
sharply competed with it. This was particularly 
the case with the company owing the Klags- 
hamn works, completed, as above mentioned, in 
1902, which did not join the cartelle till two 
years later. The present quota of Skanska Ce- 
ment A.B. together with its subsidiaries is some- 
what more than go per cent. 

Cementa, as the cartelle is generally called, 
organizes all sales of cement on behalf of its 
mémbers, both on the domestic market and 
abroad. The cartelle at first arranged its sales 
mainly through middlemen. But, in order to 
take advantage of the continuous improvements 
in communications, and with a view to a desi- 
rable reduction of prices, the sales were radically 
reorganized in 1929. Arrangements were made 
for direct sales to local dealers and certain large 
consumers. The clientele of the sales company 
at present comprises some 2,000 dealers and 
about 300 large consumers. The export sales of 
the cartelle are transacted chiefly through Holm- 
berg, Fassbender & Co., Stockholm, and also 
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through agents in London, Hamburg and Lithua- 
nia. The export quota in the total sales has in 
recent years shown a marked reduction. 

In addition to the above-mentioned domestic 
cartelle, binding agreements have been concluded 
from time to time for cooperation with foreign 
cement works. Thus in 1895 an agreement be- 
tween the north German and Scandinavian ce- 
ment works was conluded under the name of 
Verband skandinavischer Portland-Zementfa- 
briken. In 1904 this agreement was superseded 
by a new one, which remained valid for several 
years. On various occasions agreements have 
been concluded between Cementa, on the one 
hand, and Danish, Norwegian and Finnish ce- 
ment works, on the other, in accordance with 
which the parties have engaged not to encroach 
on each other’s domestic markets. There are 
no actual agreements of this kind at present, but 
there still exists a friendly understanding be- 
tween the producers in the adjacent countries. 
In 1928 an agreement was concluded with Po- 


land, the purport of which was to restrict the 
sales of Polish cement on the Swedish market 
during the years 1929—1932. 

The above-mentioned friendly understanding 
with the cement companies in the neighbouring 
countries has not entirely stopped the importa- 
tion of cement from those countries to Sweden. 
These imports, generally speaking, have been 
on a minor scale. In certain years, however, 
they have been larger, as notably in 1929 and 
1934, when they amounted to 273,000 and 
265,000 barrels respectively. 

The export of Swedish cement has shown 
great fluctuations. In 1913 it amounted to 
789,000 barrels. During the war it ceased 
almost completely, in order in 1926 to reach the 
record figure of 901,000 barrels. Since then it 
has greatly diminished. 

At present the exports figure at about 150,000 
barrels per annum. Export facilities have in fact 
been considerably restricted firstly by the estab- 
lishment of a domestic cement industry in an in- 
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creasing number of foreign countries, and 
secondly by tariffs or other trade barriers. 
Russia was for many years the principal export 
market. During the great war this market was 
completely lost, but this loss was partly compen- 
sated for after the war by exportation to the 
neighbouring countries. In the eighteen-nineties 
there was a rather considerable exportation to 
the United States, a great deal of Swedish ce- 
ment being used at one time in the city of New 
York. Certain export markets in Asia and 
Africa were opened up by attempts made at one 
time to organize cooperation between the cement 
companies and the timber exporters, Swedish 
cement being carried as ballast on ships loaded 
with timber. These markets, however, have 
gradually lost their importance. The regular 
overseas shipping lines, especially to South 
America, have provided certain facilities for the 
export of cement, cheap transport being a sine 
qua non, and cement a suitable filling. It seems 
scarcely necessary to enter more fully into this 
subject, in view of the diminished importance 
of the export of Swedish cement in recent years. 
This is largely due to the very marked increase 
in the domestic consumption of cement and, to 
some extent, also to the greater steadiness of 
that consumption. Whereas in 1926 the export 
represented about 45 per cent. of the total con- 
sumption of Swedish cement, the corresponding 
figure for 1935 is merely 4 per cent. Seeing 
that export prices have always been consider- 
ably lower than domestic prices, exportation is 
economically warranted only as a means of 
disposing of the surplus output of the cement 
works. 

Though the seasonal fluctuations on the 
Swedish cement market have been somewhat 
lessened by new methods of building, they are 
still rather considerable. The season is during 
the months from April to October inclusive, 
more than 75 per cent. of the sales are as a rule 
made during these seven months, at the rate 
of 10 to 12 per cent. a month. The slack season 
is the first quarter, when the sales, as a rule, 
do not amount in the aggregate to more than 
about 10 per cent. of the total sales for the year. 

The extent to which cement is used for 
various purposes is indicated by the following 
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rough estimate, relating to the year 1932: for 
house building 44 per cent., for agricultural 
purposes 14 per cent., for engineering works 21 
per cent., for cement products 10.5 per cent., 
and for miscellaneous purposes 10.5 per cent. 
An entirely new use has arisen in recent years, 
namely for paving. The consumption for the 
last-mentioned purpose is estimated at present 
at about 4 per cent. of the total consumption in 
the country. 

Prices on the Swedish cement market, setting 
aside the war period, have, broadly speaking, 
shown a falling tendency. Thus, from 1908 to 


1913, when the general level of Swedish whole- 


sale prices showed a distinct rising trend, there 
was a considerable decline in cement prices. The 
tendency during the years from 1926 to 1934 
is indicated by the appended diagram. Thus, 
despite the power yielded by the Swedish ce- 
ment cartelle, cement prices in Sweden have been 
steadily falling, both before and after the war. 
In these circumstances, it is scarcely surprising 
that cement works erected in periods of boom, 
especially during the great war, should have 
sustained large losses of capital, which, in one 
or two cases, have led to bankruptcy. Also other 
cement works have at times been in consider- 
able embarrassment. 

Skanska Cement A.B., however, have been 
favoured in this respect. From 1878 onwards, 
setting aside the years 1881, 1888—1889, and 
1892—1893, a dividend has been paid regularly. 
Since 1902 the dividend has ranged between 10 
and 15 per cent., and has shown remarkable 
stability. During the post-war crisis the dividend 
never fell below 10 per cent., nor did it drop 
below that figure during the late economic crisis. 
As for the other Swedish cement companies, 
several of them have never paid any dividend 
at all, whilst others have done so only at times. 

The above-mentioned steady fall in the prices 
of cement — which, however, came to an end 
in 1935 —, has kept down the margin of profit, 
despite the fact that the costs of production have 
been continuously cut down by rationalization 
and the erection of new plants. It is not possible 
directly to ascertain the profit per barrel of 
cement from the company’s statement of ac- 
counts, for one reason because also other bran- 
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ches of manufacture are included in the ac- 
counts. On a rough calculation, however, it 
may be estimated that the profit in 1913 and 
1929 — taking two representative years was 
about 1 krona a barrel. In this calculation of 
profit an attempt has been made to figure out 
the necessary deduction for dividends, leases and 
interests, allowing for a proportionate share in 
taxes and general costs. A similar calculation 
for the year 1934 shows a profit of merely 
45 Ore per barrel on the actual cement business. 
In fact, owing to the rapid technical progress 
of the cement industry, involving, as it does, 
the frequent renewal of plants, large sums have 
to be written off for depreciated assets. 

Skanska Cement A.B., in the course of years, 
have cooperated in the foundation of various 
affiliated companies, whereby their business 
operations have been extended to various allied 
branches. In 1880, with a view to securing a 
wider market for cement, works for the manu- 
facture of floorings were erected at Malmo. 
These works gradually developed into A.B. Skan- 
ska Cementgjuteriet, who have long been the 
leading contractors in Sweden. This company 
has a capital of 2.8 million kronor, of which 
Skanska Cement A.B. own nearly half. Skanska 
Cementgjuteriet, in the course of years, have 
executed a large number of important works in 
various branches, including buildings for in- 
dustrial establishments and power, harbour 
works, railway buildings and, in recent years, 
also road works. Skanska Cement A.B. have 
also an interest in Skandinaviska Eternit A.B., 
at Lomma, founded in 1906. 

The limestone business has given rise to 
several undertakings. The limestone deposits at 
Limhamn were at one time owned by A.B. For- 
enade Kalkbrotten at Malm6, in which there 
were also Danish financial interests. In 1916 
this company passed completely into the hands 
of Skanska Cement A.B.; on its dissolution in 
1920, the assets were taken over by the parent 
company. In 1907 Skanska Cement A.B., jointly 
with Faxe Kalkbrud and Karta & Oaxen, found- 
ed A.B. Gotlands Kalkverk. The latter company 
is now owned jointly, on an equal basis, by Skan- 
ska Cement A.B. and Faxe Kalkbrud. 

From 1890 to 1907 bricks were manufactured 


at Lomma on a rather large scale, the annual 
output ranging between 8 and 10 million bricks. 
This business has since been reduced in scale, 
but is still carried on as a separate branch, as 
also the lime works at Limhamn and the stone 
and lime works at Hellekis. 

A.B. Ifoverken are now the most important 
of the companies affiliated to Skanska Cement 
A.B. This business originated at the end of the 
eighteen-eighties, when a lime-kiln was erected. 
It happened, however, that a layer of kaolin 
—a china clay of rare occurrence in this country 
— was discovered beneath’ the limestone. This 
discovery gave rise to a manufacture of fire- 
brick, based on kaolin. As the extraction of the 
clay involved also an extension of the limestone 
quarrying, it was decided, in 1907, to erect ce- 
ment works for the exploitation of the limestone. 
An economic crisis having supervened on this 
expansion, the company stopped payments in 
1909. The business was purchased by the com- 
panies belonging to Cementa, and was divided 
into two separate companies. These latter, in 
turn, were fused into A.B. If6éverken, all the 
shares in which are now held by Skanska Ce- 
ment A.B. and its subsidiaries. 

The cement works at If6 are now on a minor 
scale. The company are reputed firstly for their 
manufactures of firebrick, secondly, and per- 
haps especially, as makers of insulators and 
electro-technical porcelain, a branch which was 
taken up in 1918—1920. The company, how- 
ever, have extended their operations in the porce- 
lain branch also in another way. They now hold 
about 70 per cent. of the shares in A.B. Rér- 
strands Porslinsfabriker, whose works are si- 
tuated at Gothenburg and Lidkoping. Entirely 
new works are now being erected by this com- 
pany at the last-mentioned place for the manu- 
facture of household china; their estimated cost 
is from 14/, to 2 million kronor. A.B. Iféverken 
moreover hold the entire share capital in If6 
Keramiska A.B., founded in 1930, manufacturers 
of sintered floorings. 

In recent years the works at If6 have ‘been 
enlarged on a considerable scale; a large new 
plant has been erected, and a modern manu- 
facturing town laid out. The Ifo works now 
employ about 1,050 hands, being an increase 
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ef about 20 per cent. as compared with the same 
time last year. The output of firebrick is at 
present 16,000 tons per annum. The output of 
electro-technical porcelain, of which this com- 
pany are the sole makers in Sweden, is about 
2,000 tons a year. The development of this 
branch of manufacture has been favoured by the 
electrification of railways and the extension of 
power works. The biggest customers are the 
State Railways and the State Hydro-Electric 
Works, which have shown great interest in this 
new Swedish industry. The manufacture of in- 
sulators was taken up in competition with the 
large factories in Germany and the United 
States. . 

The If6 works manufacture a great yariety 
of articles of electro-technical porcelain, from 
condenser ducts, a couple of metres in height, 
down to the ordinary fusible cut-outs. Insu- 
lators for high-tension lines are, however, the 
principal article. These insulators are tested 
in a room specially fitted up for the purpose, 
with a tension of up to 500,000 volts. 

The burning of electro-technical porcelain is 
now carried on chiefly in a tunnel furnace, in- 
stalled in 1933. In view of the rapid develop- 
ment of this manufacture, another such furnace 


_ will now have to be procured. 


New works have also been erected for the 
manufacturing of china for sanitary purposes. 
This likewise is, in the main, a new domestic 
manufacture. China of this kind is at present 
being imported on a considerable scale, chiefly 
from Germany, England, the United States and 
Finland, with an aggregate value of 1/, to 2 
million kronor per annum. 

The manufactures of the If6 works, together 
with those of their subsidiary, If6 Keramiska 
A.B. — whose output of floorings is on a scale 
of some 6,000 tons per annum —, are now esti- 
mated to have a value of nearly 6 million kro- 
nor, this being the figure for 1935. When the 
above-mentioned new plants are completed, the 
output will certainly be on a still larger scale. 

A.B, Iféverken, after making due provision 
for regular writing-off and for the consolida- 
tion of the company also in other respects, have, 
since 1929, paid a dividend of 10 per cent. If6 
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Keramiska A.B., after due writing-off, have 
paid a dividend of 6 per cent. for 1934. — The 
factory premises of the If6 works have at present 
a floor space of about 40,600 square metres. 

Some years ago Skanska Cement A.B. formed 
another company, named A.B. Betongklinker. 
The latter own works, situated in the environs 
of Stockholm, for the manufacture of a porous 
material of gravel type, used as an ingredient 
in the moulding of concrete with a lower speci- 
fic gravity than ordinary concrete. In 1935 
this branch of manufacture was taken up also 
at Hellekis, where the old rotary kilns have 
been adapted for the purpose. 

Finally, it may be as well to mention that 
Skanska Cement A.B. at one time held a number 
of preference shares in Pargas Kalkberg A.B. 
in Finland. This share holding, however, was 
sold in 1926 and 1927. In 1922 the company 
acquired an interest in Port Kunda Cementfa- 
brik in Estonia, and in 1931 a small block of 
shares in Rigaer Zementfabrik. 

The prosperity of Skanska Cement A.B. and 
the remarkable steadiness of its profitability 
must be attributed, in no small measure, to the 
management of the company. It has shown a 
singular continuity. The founder of the com- 
pany, and its first managing director, R. F. 
Berg, held that post from 1873 to 1907. On his 
death in that year, he was succeeded by E. 
Wehtje, who had been associated with the com- 
pany since 1891. 

It was under the management of Mr Wehtje, 
being the second important phase in the annals 
of A.B. Skanska Cement, that the company 
developed into a big undertaking. 

“Thanks to the wisdom and foresight with 
which the company has been managed, and 
owing to the admirable cooperation between the 
producers both in Sweden and abroad, in ac- 
cordance with the policy persistently pursued by 
the managers, Skanska Cement A.B. have at- 
tained a very strong and well consolidated posi- 
tion. 

The shares in Skanska Cement A.B. have been 
listed on the Stockholm stock exchange since 
1900, and are thus among the very oldest Swe- 
dish stock-exchange securities. 
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HOUSE BUILDING AND THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


BY BERTIL NYSTROM, CHIEF OF BUREAU OF THE LABOUR BOARD. 


In the “World Economic Survey 1934—35”, 
recently published by the Information Section 
of the League of Nations, it is pointed out that 
the general economic recovery, which for about 
two years has been characteristic of the sterling 
bloc countries, is for the most part closely con- 
nected with the revival of building activity. This 
has been particularly the case in England, where 
the housing boom, as an economic lever, has 
attracted much attention. This matter is dis- 
cussed in a couple of articles in the “Economist”, 
which observes that, whilst building for industrial 
and commercial purposes has barely shown any 
increase above the level of 1929, house-building 
has been more than doubled, being at the rate 
of some 300,000 dwellings a year. This boom 
is partly due to falling interest rates and reduced 
building costs. But the principal factors are, 
it is considered, the formation of a large number 
of households and the larger spending power of 
the great mass of consumers, which in turn is 
due to a considerable reduction in the cost 
of food and clothing, whilst wages, broadly 
speaking, have remained stable, so that more 
money has been available for housing purposes. 
It is expected that this larger spending power 
will not be so seriously impaired in the im- 
mediate future that the basis of the present 
housing boom will be markedly affected, espe- 
cially as rehousing on a large scale is anticipated, 
in connexion with the campaign organized by 
the Government and municipalities against the 
slums and overcrowding. 

These considerations merit attention also in 
Sweden, though the situation and conditions here 
are, in certain respects, different. It should 
particularly be noted that in England barely one- 
tenth of the population live in rural districts, in 
Sweden nearly two-thirds. How the rural popu- 
lation are housed is officially known only in 


part, on the basis of certain special investigations ; 
continuous statistics are not available, owing to 
the absence of official control of building in 
agricultural districts. In these parts of the 
country, however, there are at least one million 
dwellings, and, even if the stagnation in the 
growth of the population is taken into account, 
the annual increase in house-building can scar- 
cely be put at a lower figure than 1 per cent. 
This would correspond to some 10,000 dwellings 
per annum, at an aggregate cost of at least 40 to 
50 million kronor, a figure which would cer- 
tainly be more than doubled, if service quarters, 
repairs etc., were taken into account. 

For more than thirty years the Government 
have advanced loans on favourable terms to 
persons of small means in the country districts 
in aid of the building or acquisition of self- 
owned houses (homesteads). The number of 
houses annually built or acquired in this way is 
about 4,000, representing loans aggregating to 
nearly 20 million kronor, and a total value prob- 
ably exceeding 30 million kronor. Only about 
half these “own homes”, as they are called, have 
been built on previously unoccupied sites. In 
recent years, however, these new settlements 
have been eked out by several hundred small 
holdings, financed out of a special fund, and 
intended for forest labourers or other seasona 
workers. 

It should, however, be noted that in agricul- 
tural districts, where the birth-rate is falling, the 
need of re-conditioning is greater than that of 
new building. During the economic depression 
which has set its mark on agriculture almost 
since the end of the great war, the farmers have 
been obliged, in large measure, to neglect the 
maintenance and improvement of their dwellings, 
as well as of those of their agricultural labourers. 
Chiefly for this reason, but also because the 
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general unemployment had begun to make itself 
felt also in the country, the Riksdag in 1933 voted 
a grant of 10 million kronor for the improvement 
of the dwellings of persons of small means in 
rural districts. In virtue of grants voted at the 
1934 and 1935 sessions, this amount was _ in- 
creased to 33 million kronor, about four-fifths of 
which is payable in the form of State contribu- 
tions towards improvements, without obligation 
to repay, and the remaining fifth in the form of 
loans for new building. This sum is estimated 
to suffice for the re-conditioning of some 45,000 
dwellings at a total cost of approximately 65 
million kronor; about half this amount would 
thus be paid out of the pockets of private indivi- 
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duals. The recent improvement in the profita- 
bility of agriculture may be expected to entail 
an increase in the contributions of private in- 
dividuals towards re-conditioning, but also a 
readjustment of the system of State aid. 


Though the figures quoted indicate that in 
estimating the amount of capital required for 
building, the rural districts should by no means 
be overlooked, the economic centre of building 
activity lies, of course, in the towns. As regards 
the latter a more complete basis of calculation is 
available in the form of (1) periodical stock- 
taking of the total existing number of dwellings, 
and (2) continuous statistics of house-build- 


Diagram I. House-building and Increase of Population in the Urban Districts of Sweden 1913—1934. 
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ing in towns and urban communities. The 
new laws on the subject of building control 
(issued in 1931) show a tendency to extend 
official control to all thickly populated com- 
munities. Thus the statistics of building activity 


published by the Swedish Labour Board for | 


the year 1934 comprise, in addition to 
343 towns and urban communities, 251 other 
communities. In these 594 places, taken together, 
there are about 700,000 dwellings, occupied by 
some 2,500,000 persons. 

In diagram I, which is intended to show the 
development of house-building since 1913 in 
connexion with the population trend, the com- 
parative figures comprise only 273 places, re- 
presenting nine-tenths of the house-building in 
recent years. The dominant importance of 
Stockholm is shown by the fact that about one- 
third of the total annual increase in the number 
of dwellings falls to that city. In view of the 
higher value of houses in the Capital, taken as 
units, this increase corresponds to nearly half 
of the total building costs (for the peak years 
1930—1932 it is estimated at about 120 million 
kronor out of a total of about 270 million kro- 
nor). 

In order to obtain an index for the extent of 
house-building relatively to the requirements, the 
existing number of rooms (incl. kitchens) 
is compared with the numbers of the po- 
pulation at certain periods, or, reversely, the 
growth of the population with the annual increase 
in the number of rooms. It will be seen 
from Diagram II that during the period 1913— 
1920, when, owing to the restrictions of the 
war and its aftermath, house-building was on a 
minor scale, only about half a room fell 
to each new individual; for the years 1920—30 
the proportion had risen to 17/,, and for 1930— 
34 to nearly 2 (These periods, however, do not 
afford a quite exact basis of comparison). On 
the other hand, the growth of the population 
had, to some extent, changed its character. About 
the year 1913 the major part of.the growth of 
the population was due to the excess of births 
over deaths. 
quently fell to such an extent that the excess of 
births represented merely one-tenth of the growth 


The birth-rate, however, subse- — 


of the population, the major part thereof being 
due to an excess of immigration over emigra- 
tion. 

As the immigrants are chiefly adults, the 
present growth of the population may be pre- 
sumed to represent a considerably larger require- 
ment of new dwellings. On the other hand, the 
great majority of the immigrants consist of 
young unmarried persons looking out for work, 
who during the next few years may content them- 
selves with living-in or taking lodgings, or, as in 
the case of the numerous domestic servants, may 
be housed by their employers. Not until these 
immigrants have secured more permanent and 
better remunerated positions and have formed 
households of their own, will they appear on the 
market for unfurnished apartments, not rooms 
but houses or flats. The “supply of dwellings” 
will be mainly determined by the increase in the 
number of such houses or flats, whilst the 
principal factor in the demand for housing 
accommodation is the formation of new house- 
holds. It is fairly easy to ascertain the number 
of new dwellings statistically. — more so than 
the number of rooms. On the other hand, 
it is more difficult to measure statistically the 
formation of households, especially as records 
have been taken of their number only at the de- 
cennial censuses of the population, and then on 
somewhat varying bases.. It may, however, be 
estimated that the number of households in the 
towns has increased by about 34 per cent. be- 
tween 1910 and 1920, and by 20 per cent. between 
1920 and 1930, thus at a considerably greater 
pace than the growth of the population, which 
was 28 and 14 per cent. respectively. The house- 
holds had thus increased in number — though 
smaller in size — and required a larger number 
of dwellings. During the nineteen-tens the num- 
ber of dwellings increased merely by about 11 
per cent., thus barely one-third as rapidly as the 
number of households. In the nineteen-twenties, 
on the other hand, the number increased by 
approximately 23 per cent. But, in view of the 
shortage remaining from the previous decade, 
the supply of dwellings, from the point of 
view of households, seems relatively scanty, 
though an improvement in this regard is no- 
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ticeable during that part of the present decade 
which has elapsed. 

In default of continuous statistics of the for- 
mation of households, a curve has been inserted 
in diagram I, showing the annual number of 
marriages in the towns. This curve shows a 
relatively steady increase from about 12,000 
marriages a year in the nineteen-tens to nearly 
15,000 in the following decade, and 18,000 during 
the first four years of the present decade. De- 
mographic investigations indicate that we are now 
passing through a unique epoch in regard to the 
formation of families, in that the large groups 
of children born during the years immediately 
following the turn of the century are now reach- 
ing a marriageable age. Despite the diminishing 
growth of the population, which reflects the 
marked decline in fecundity during the last twenty 
years or so, the formation of families is proceed- 
ing, both relatively and absolutely, at a more 


rapid pace than before, and this large increase 
in the number of families will presumably 
continue for a decade or so ahead. 

In Sweden, as in England, the large scale on 
which new households have been formed is 
undoubtedly one of the principal factors in the 
marked and persistent increase in house-building 
during the past ten years, — an almost continuous 
progress, interrupted only by the big labour 
dispute in the building trade in 193334. But 
even a large and increasing demand for housing 
accommodation cannot produce its effect unless 
the necessary purchasing power is available. As 
shown by diagram II, this has been the case as 
regards the working classes, and their equals, in 
the towns. According to statistics published by 
the Swedish Labour Board, the average earnings 
per annum have, at any rate, not shown any 
fall during the period from 1925 to 1934; and, 
as the cost of living in general has decreased by 


Diagram II. House-building and certain Factors of Importance in Connexion therewith 
(Undex numbers, 1925 = 100). 
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somewhat more than 10 per cent. and the cost 
of foodstuffs solely by about 25 per cent., the 
real wages have risen by about 15 per cent. in 
ten years. This nett increase in earnings has 
rendered it possible to rent new and better dwel- 
lings, despite an average rise in rents of 8 
to 10 per cent. as compared with the year 1925. 
Rents, however, have been slowly falling since 
1931—32, though these reductions vary at dif- 
ferent places and according to the different clas- 
ses of dwellings. As regards the builders the 
fall in the level of rents has been compensated 
for firstly by a general decrease in building 
costs (about 15 per cent.), but especially by a 
more abundant supply of capital at cheaper rates. 
The normal rate of interest on first mortgage 
loans on large houses in towns, which had 
previously been from 4 to 4*/, per cent., is report- 
ed to have fallen to about 37/, per cent., at the 
beginning of 1935, in order to rise at the end 


of the first six months to about 3'/, per cent., 
with an upward tendency. It is a well-known 
fact that the interest charges on a house are the 
principal factor in determining the level of rents. 
According to an estimate made by the Housing 
Office of the City of Stockholm, a reduction 
of interest charges by 10 per cent. would render 
it possible to reduce rents by 7*/, per cent., 
though the relation between these two figures 
may be affected by the disposal and the placement 
of the loan. 

The cheaper rates for loans on real estate seem 
to have affected not only house-building, but also 
building for commercial, industrial and similar 
purposes. Too definite conclusions should, 
however, not be drawn from the somewhat arbi- 
trary movements of the curve inserted in Dia- 
gram IJ. This curve is based on statistics 
published by the Labour Board, which, how- 
ever, leave out of account the large amount 


Diagram III. The House-building in Urban Districts in the Years 1925—1934, specified 
according to Categories of Buildings. 
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of building for industrial purposes in rural 
districts, and are moreover affected by the fact 
that the usual types of houses in the larger towns 
are planned for the fitting up of the ground 
floors as business premises. Not more than one- 
fourth to one-third of the floor space roofed 
over is, however, intended for other than re- 
sidential purposes. 

' The character and relative importance of the 
various categories of house-building in urban 
communities during the last ten years are shown 
in Diagram III. The principal categories are, 
on the one hand, houses with tenements to let, on 
the other, houses or apartments owned by the 
occupants, being houses for a single family or for 
two families, or else apartments owned by mem- 
bers of cooperative house-building societies. 
Whereas the last-mentioned categories show a 
rather even curve, with from 4,000 to 6,000 houses 
or flats a year, the building of tenement houses 
shows very marked annual fluctuations, ranging 
between 5,000 and 14,000 dwellings, being from 
two-fifths to two-thirds of the total house-build- 
ing. In these fluctuations a line of demarcation 
between non-speculative and speculative building 
is noticeable, though the boundaries between the 
two tend to merge into each other. Thus, in some 
cases, the building of villas as well as of houses 
for account of building societies is of a specula- 
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tive character, whilst, on the other hand, some 
tenement houses are built with the aid of sub- 
sidies, and are thus for the most part controlled by 
the State or by municipalities with respect to 
rents, etc. It should in fact be pointed out that the 
relatively small amount of house-building directly 
planned by the Government or municipalities, as 
shown in Diagram III, by no means gives a 
comprehensive view of public measures having a 
bearing on the nature and trend of house- 
building. Greater importance must be attached 
to such measures in the indirect form of pro- 
viding first-class, second-class, and latterly even 
third-class building loans, and of the subsidizing 
of house-building in various ways. For example, 
the Riksdag in 1935 voted a grant of 10.5 million 
kronor towards the building of houses for poor 
families with a large number of children, a class 
of family for which none but the Government 
and the municipalities are willing to build. 

The account which has been given above of 
house-building and the forces which impel it 
relates to calendar years, and stops at the end 
of 1934. Housing statistics which could serve 
as a gauge for judging the economic situation 
should, however, be compiled at shorter intervals. 
Since the beginning of 1934, however, the 
Labour Board have collected quarterly data 
regarding building which has been executed or 


Diagram IV. Dwellings in Course of Erection in certain Cities on the rst of Fuly and the rst of 
October 1934 and 1935. 
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authorized, as well as regarding the number of 
apartments or rooms in course of erection 
in twelve towns with a population of more 
than 30,000, together representing more than 
half of the total house-building. 

These figures show that the number of dwel- 
lings actually built in those towns during the 
first nine months of 1935 exceeded by nearly 70 
per cent. the number of dwellings produced 
during the same period in 1934. The correspond- 
ing figures for building permits likewise show 
a considerable increase as compared with 1934. 
In the third quarter, however, the tendency is 
less uniform, and especially in the three largest 
towns a certain decline is noticeable as compared 
with the corresponding period in the previous 
year. The building permits might be ex- 
pected to be indicative of the future trend; 
but, in view of the variations in time between 
the approval of the building designs and their 
execution — some are not executed at all — it 
is difficult to determine that future. In any 
case, the relative scale on which building permits 
have been granted gives some indication as to 
how the market was judged by builders at the 
time when the applications were submitted. 

More definite information is afforded by the 
figures in Diagram IV, showing the number of 
dwellings in course of erection at the beginning 
of the quarters. As houses in Sweden are usually 
built for renting as from the 1st October, the 
beginning of that quarter shows a marked de- 
crease in house-building as compared with the 


beginning of July. Generally speaking, the num- 
ber of dwellings in course of construction was 
about as large in 1935 as in the preceding year, 
which is indicative of anticipations that the hous- 
ing boom will last for some time to come. 


As the above report has shown, there are good 
grounds for such anticipations. True that a 
certain rise in the cost of living and especially in 
food prices has latterly been noticeable, but, as 
regards the working classes, this is apparently 
being counter-balanced by an equally noticeable 
tendency towards an increase in earnings. And, 
even if the main factor in the demand for housing 
accommodation namely the large scale on which 
households are being formed, should, under the 
force of circumstances, be divested of some of 
its importance, other impelling forces will con- 
tinue to operate. For example, it is urgent to 
improve the standard of housing accommodation 
of the Swedish working classes, who live in 
relatively cramped conditions as compared with 
those of several other countries; further, the 
clearance and rebuilding of old quarters of towns 
is becoming more pressing year by year; and, 
finally, ever more insistent demands are being 
made that the Government or municipalities - 
shall provide housing accommodation for those 
groups of the population who are not, economic- 
ally speaking, in a position to solve their own 
housing problem through the private or the 
cooperative building activity. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION DURING THE 
FOURTH QUARTER OF 1935 


The General Situation. The situation on 
the home market still shows the outward signs 
of an expansive boom, marked by an extended 
demand for labour and greater spending power. 
This tendency, however, has not been uniform, 
and, in many cases, business has evidently been 
carried on under increasing strain. In several 
branches of industry there have been indications 
of a decline. In other branches, where the turn- 
over has augmented, profits have been reduced 
owing to a fall in the prices of manufactured 
goods, or in consequence of the fact that an ad- 
‘vance in the prices of raw materials has not 
been accompanied by a corresponding rise in 
the prices of finished products. A_ similar 
tendency in some branches of the export in- 
dustries has been generally noticed. The severer 
competition on the home market and the less 
favourable trend of export trade are giving 
cause for disquietude, as possibly indicating that 
the continuance of the boom is seriously menaced. 

The business activity index of our bank — 
which relates to the value of the clearing of 
commercial paper, with due allowance for sea- 


sonal fluctuations — for the two last quarters 
of 1935 worked out at about 91 per cent. of the 
average for 1929. This figure marks a record 
for the last few years and, if the fall of prices 
is taken into account, even in comparison with 
the peak year 1929. 

Building activity has been on an extensive 
scale, and competent judges view the trend in 
this field with assurance. This involves anti- 
cipations of a continuance of the boom in 
builders’ iron, cement, wood goods, bricks, tiles, 
window glass, etc. The consumption of iron 
has been on the same record scale as before and 
has been partly met by increased imports. The 
export of iron, on the other hand, has diminished 
somewhat. The foodstuffs industries, the 
makers of ready-made clothing and the boot 
factories have reported greater business activity. 
The sales of the textile industry, on the other 
hand, diminished somewhat in the course of last 
year, and the improvement which was _ notice- 
able towards the end of the year is attributed to 
purchases by dealers speculating in a rise of 
prices. 


The Skandinaviska Bank's Business Activity Index. 


Index numbers for clearing, in kronor (1929 = 100). 


Millions of 
working-hours 
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i : Paper | 
Wood Pulp (estimated air-dry 
pons weight 1,000 tons) os 
E t Goods _| Paste- 
oe 1,000 || Me- Sul Sat board 
m3 || chan- aril hat Total | 1,000 
ical ee ee tons | 
Jan.—Nov. | 
1929. . .| 5,875|| 302.3 | 834.0] 439.5 |1,575-8| 424.52 | 
1930. . -| 4,842/| 242.5 | 753-4| 376.5 |1,372-4| 398.49 | 
1931. . .| 3,222]) 240.0] 619.7! 429.2 |1,288.9| 435.16 | 
1932. . + | 3,197] 183.9 | 509.1 | 351-7 |1,044.7| 425.76 
1933. . - | 4,203]) 283.1 | 823.5] 592.5 |1,699.0] 470.52 
| 1934. . -| 4,173]| 288.1 | 833.3 | 616.4 |1.737.8] 505.48 
| 1935. « «| 3,196] 275.2| 905.3 | 670.2 [1,850.7] $57.63 


As regards the large exporting workshops, 
which had had a remarkably successful year, 
signs of stagnation in certain branches of manu- 
facture were noticeable towards the end of 1935. 

The exports of wood goods in 1935 did not 
amount to more than about 815,000 standards, 
which is some 80,000 standards below the figure 
for 1934. Owing to the price decline, which 
during the season was as much as 30 kronor per 
standard, sawmill business seems in most cases 
to have been carried on at a loss. But the 
agreement concluded between the timber ex- 
porting countries to adjust their exports on the 
basis of the estimated requirements of the im- 
porting countries has tended ta stabilize prices. 
It is also expected, in view of tariff reductions 
in the United States, that Canadian exports of 
wood goods will be transferred from Europe to 
America to the extent of some 100,000 standards. 


Pig |Wrought 


Iron Iron |Jronand Work- 
Exports Ore aa Steel pe Butter} Bacon 
1,000 : roducts} tons | tons 
tons sets 1,000 | Mill. kr. 
ons tons 
Jan.—Nov. 
1929 . {10,135 |100.32 | 125.60 | 108.9 | 22,887] 18,313 
1930 . .| 9,077| 66.26] 87.58 | 110.4 | 24,918! 25,530 
1931 . .| 4,233] 55.41] 68.83 | 80.7 | 18,438] 27,666 
1932 . .| 2,039] 41.18| 56.94 | 62.1 | 12,383] 19,516 
1933 - -| 2,593} 84.51| 68.70 | 55.6 | 15,504] 19,052 
1934 . . | 6,206/ 87.95] 93.23 | 69.9 | 21,593! 17,418 
1935 . . | 6,938| 84.75] 95.38 | 76.0 | 19,302} 12,156 


Half of the estimated output of sulphite pulp 
for 1936 had been sold by the beginning of that 
year; the corresponding figures for sulphate and 
mechanical pulp are four-fifths and two-thirds 
respectively. The prices of sulphite pulp are still 
unsatisfactory. The agreement between the ex- 
porting countries for a twenty-five per cent. 
restriction of output is in force till next autumn, 
but a revision of the bases of this agreement 
is going on. As regards sulphate pulp the prices 
are better and firm. The prices of mechanical 
pulp have improved somewhat as a consequence 
of restrictions in output. 

The orders booked by the makers of wrapping 
paper have shown an increase, and there has 
been some rise in prices. The newsprint mills 
have sold half their estimated output for the 


year, but prices are still unfavourable. 


* Includes only the products of large exporting workshops. 
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The exports of pulp and paper reached a new 
record last year. 

Sweden’s foreign trade during the first eleven 
months of 1935 showed, as compared with the 
immediately preceding year, an increase of 144 
million kronor, or I2 per cent., in imports, but 
of merely 8 million kronor, or 0.7 per cent., in 
exports. This stoppage of the increase in Swe- 
dish export trade has resulted in an import 
surplus of 170 million kronor. The increase in 
the import surplus, 136 million kronor, is, how- 
ever, considerably smaller than the surplus of 
income shown by the Swedish balance of inter- 
national payments, amounting to 212 million kro- 
nor for 1933 and to 206 million kronor for 


1934. 


Surplus of 
exports(+) or 
surplus of 
imports (—) 


Imports Exports 


Million kronor 
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The exchange rate for the pound sterling and 
the discount rate of the Riksbank, the two land- 
marks of Sweden’s monetary policy, remained 
unchanged during 1935. The currency holdings 
of the commercial banks are still extraordinarily 
large, and the note cover of the Riksbank in gold 
and currency at the end of the year may be 
estimated at 132 per cent., even if the gold re- 
serves are reckoned at their former par with 
kronor. 

The money market, as before, is marked by 
great abundance. The credits demanded have 
been mainly intended to provide working capital 
for small companies, and the reports from various 
parts of the country indicate that the credit 
position has been considerably strengthened in 
the course of the last few years. 


The Stock Market. The fluctuations in the 
prices of leading industrial and bank shares on 


the Stockholm Exchange during the last few 
months are shown in the following table. The 
quotations are given in percentage of par. 


Number 

of Com- i 

panies 15/g xe 15/10 15/ er 16/5 3°/z. 
Engineering Workshops 4 146 134 139 144 144 145 


Timber and Paper 
Indpstriess.t ca 5 130 i121 122 /1Z1 2izgi ice 


Combined Industries 


(wood and iron). 2 150 146 147 144 146 147 


Total above Com- 
panies). 2 J2.0 II 142 134 136 136 138 140 
Banking Companies 4 175 166 166 168 169 174 


In the course of last year the prices of the 
daily quoted shares rose, on an average, by 7 
per cent., but nevertheless at the end of the 
year were, in the mean, 25 per cent. below the 
level of 1929. It should be observed, however, 
that the industrial shares listed on the Stock Ex- 
change mainly represent the large exporting in- 
dustries whose markets have been obstructed by 
trade barriers and currency restrictions in for- 
eign countries. The dividends for 1934 on these 
daily quoted shares amounted, on a rough es- 
timate, merely to two-thirds of the dividends for 
1929. 

In the first half of August 1935, when share 
prices reached their culmination for the year, 
the disturbances in the international situation 
caused by the Italo-Abyssinian dispute entailed 
a fall of prices, which continued into September. 
Rising hopes that it would be possible to localize 
the conflict led in October to a new rise in share 
prices, which, broadly speaking, continued to the 
end of the year. During the last two months, 
however, the attitude of the Stock Exchange has 
been distinctly cautious and hesitant, whence 
dealings in shares have been on a rather small 
scale. 


The Bond Market. The following table gives 
approximate figures for the yield (in percent- 
age) corresponding to the market prices of re- 
presentativé Swedish bond loans during the last 
few months. 
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Num- I 
ber of 46 6 fe % x I I 
Swedish Government. loans Mla “la, “lo “x0 "lax 7 /xa 3/0 
AE ENCDECigtre oi 1's 1 3.24 3.22 3.25 3.40 3.32 3.36 3.32 
4 % Amort. 1932—81. 
Conv. 1941 2.61 2.40 2.57 3.13 3.23 3.09 2.93 


Mortgage Banks. 
weeeCony, 104t,.. .°. 2 
4 % Amort. 1884—1959 I 

City of Stockholm, 


47/2 % Amort. 1918—57. 
CONV IOAO sa ss 


2.93 2.55 2.78 3.09 3.09 3.06 3.01 
3-38 3.34 3-36 3-70 3.65 3.65 3.65 


3-60 3.48 3.37 3-60 3.48 3.37 3-37 
Industrial Companies. 
4/2 % Conv.1940 .. I 


5 % Conv. 1936—42 . 5§ 


3.06 3.06 3.11 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.65 
3.62 3.62 3.62 3.93 3.87 3-85 3.85 


The tendency on the bond market last year 
was marked by the paradoxal situation that, 
whilst there was but little drain on that market 
owing to the issue of new loans, bond prices 
nevertheless were falling almost continuously. In 
view of the favourable position of the national 
finances, the Government have resorted to the 
capital market only to a minor extent for new 
loans, and even the recent issues of treasury 
bills have merely involved the successive renewal 
of credits previously raised in this way, a form 
of borrowing which was inaugurated here in 
1934. The municipalities have held aloof from 
the public market, borrowing direct from in- 
surance companies, savings banks and other in- 
stitutions which hold large funds. On the other 
hand, the activity in the building trade has 
induced institutions which lend money on the 
security of real estate to issue new loans ; towards 
the beginning of last quarter the bonds of the 
Swedish Cities’ Mortgage Bank were offered for 
sale on a rather large scale. These offers have 
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subsequently shown a marked decline — partly 
attributable to the season —, which, towards the 
end of the year, conduced to a minor rise on the 
market for gilt-edged securities. The new in- 
dustrial loans which have been issued have, as a 
rule, had a rapid sale. 


The decline in bond prices must be attributed 
principally to the speculative attitude of in- 
vestors, who have shown an increasing tendency 
to adjust their investments to anticipations of a 
rising level of interest. For this reason, short- 
term loans, until latterly, have been in special 
demand, with the result that first-class industrial 
loans of this type have at times risen to about 
the same prices as those of gilt-edged securities. 


Latterly, however, the hesitant attitude of 
investors has entailed some diminution of in- 
terest even in medium-term loans. First-class 
loans of this type, at the present prices, give a 
yield of about 3 % as compared with va Des 
21, % at the beginning of the year. As for 
the Government 3 % rente of 1888, the yield on 
the basis of the current price has risen in the 
course of the year from 3 to 3'/; %, which may 
be regarded as representative of long-term 
Government loans. 

In the course of the last quarter of 1935 the 
Royal Swedish Mortgage Bank and the Resi- 
dential Mortgage Bank began to sell privately 
311, % bonds of issues amounting respectively 
to 20 and 10 million kronor. In addition, A.B. 
Svenskt Konstsilke and Reymersholms Gamla 
Industri A.B. have issued 4 % bond loans of 
1.2 and 3.0 million kronor at a price of 101 and 
100 per cent., respectively. 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning 


Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 


Net Claims of Banks on Abroad The Riksbank’s 

million kronor Stusck\ot Gold aan , 

(End of month) Stock of Gold Net ae on | Note Circulation |‘ 

aa is roa eaye 

Riksbank Commercial banks Total (million kr.) (million kr.) (million kr.) 

1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933) 1934 |-1935 1933 | 1934 | 1935 

a a a a a ce re ere er EE tile 

Jan... . . « |] 259] 449 | 560 | 205 | 125 | 189 | 464 | 574 | 759 | 206 | 372 351 | 465 | 821 | 911| 514 | 562 | 620 
i Na opwe ad ipsa 260 | 506 | 555 | 21 85 | 200 | 478 | 591 | 755 | 206 | 373 | 351 466 879 | 906] 514 | 560 | 620 
Marcha tet asi 308: || SO7 1 OOo TOL 77 \\ MEO A 584 | 750 | 232 | 374 352 | 540 | 881 | 952] 531 | 586 646 
I (Average) | 276 | 487 | 572 | 195 | 96 | 180 | 470 | 583 | 752 | 215 | 373 | 351 | 490 | 860 | 923| 520 | 560 629 
Aprile es 257 | 484 | 609 | 169 | 103 | 149 | 426 | 587 | 758 | 266 | 367 | 352 523 | 851 | 961] 5 581 | 652 
May. ...,. 203 | 458 | 622 | 185 | 130 | 159 | 448 | 588 | 781 | 266 | 368 | 354 | 529 | 826 | 976| 5 964 632 
i ihatoe Amie Whee 318 | 445 | 614 | 164 | 171 | 175 | 482 | 616 | 789 | 266 | 370 | 355 584 | 815 530 2 | 674 
Il (Average) | 279 | 462 | 615 | 173 | 135 | 161 | 452 | 507 | 776 | 266 | 368 | 354 | 545 | 831 529 | 582 | 653 
De Roan 305 | 457 | 622 | 116 | 188 | 191 | 421 | 645 | 813 | 340 | 371 | 356 O48 828 | 978! 534 | 586 | 659 
FMT Te ge er 307 | 471 | 618 | 116 | 192 | 209 | 423 3 | 827 | 361 | 373 | 358 844 | 976] 523 re 672 
Sept mewn ke 342 | 4 658 | 100 | 195 | 192 | 442 | 664 | 850 | 378 | 374 | 363 | 720 843 | 1021] 561 | 634 | 711 
III (Average) || 318 | 466 | 633 | 111 | 192 | 197 | 429 | 657 | 830 373 | 359 | 678 | 8. 992 539 | 605 | 681 
Oct a 2). 394 | 510 | 638 | 106 | 195 | 2 500 | 705 | 844 | 377 | 359 | 384 | 771 | 869 | 1022 559 | 632 | 709 
Novieeee so 425 | 519 | 616 | 105 | 186 | 223 | $30 | 706 | 839 | 369 | 352 | 398 | 79 871 | 1014!) 549 | 622 | 700 
Weck 446 | 553 | 629 | 106 | 225 552 | 778 370 | 351 | 408 | 810 | 904 | 1037| 598 | 672 | 748 
IV (Average) || 422 | 527 | 628 | 106 | 202 528 | 730 372 | 354 | 396 | 794 | 881 | 1024 569 | 642 | 719 
The figures comprise balances with foreign banks ; 

Notes and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less At end of month. Monthly averages 


amounts due to foreign banks 


Rates of Exchange. 


ee ——————_—__.,....— ee 


Nominal Quotations of the Commercial Banks (Monthly Averages) 


London | New York Paris Berlin 
Kr. for £ 1 | Kr. for $ 1 Kr. for 100 francs Kr. for 100 Rmk 

| 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 
_— 
Jan... .. . .|} 18.382 | 19.400 | 19.404 | 5.471 3.848 3.972 | 21.490 | 23.996 | 26.187 | 130.720 145-430] 159.558 
Reb.5 hee 18.765 | 19.400 | 19.405 5.482 3.863 3-988 | 21.648 | 25.052 | 26.308 | 131.448 150.990} 160.104 
March .. . .|! 18.919 | 19.400 | 19.401 5.485 3.822 4.072 | 21.806 | 25.166 | 27.028 | 131.788 | 151.890| 164.990 
I (Average) | 18.689 | 19.400 | 19.403 | 5.479 3.844 4.011 | 21.648 | 24738 | 26.508 | 131.652 | 149.437 | 161.551 
Deeiyvthee A 5 3 As 19.073 | 19.404 | 19.400 5.335 3.771 4.019 | 21.968 | 24.979 | 26.567 | 130.852 149.656 | 162.337 
May fiche ee x 19.447 | 19.405 | 19.400 | 4.944 | 3.806 3-975 | 22.767 | 25.194 | 26.217 | 136.019] 150.650| 160.481 
(a) Une. cee 19.456 | 19.405 | 19.400 4.718 3.850 3.938 | 22.652 | 25.418 | 26.066 | 135.935 | 148 340] 159.648 
Il (Average) || 19.325 | 19.405 | 19.400 | 4.999 | 3.809 3-977 | 22.462 | 25.197 | 26.283 | 134.269 | 149.549 | 160.822 
Jitly. eee 19.407 | 19.403 | 19.403 | 4.194 3.857 3-923 | 22.835 | 25.437 | 26.020, | 139.750 | 148.288 | 158.741 
AU ut aeons 19.400 | 19.400 | 19.400 | 4.315 3.836 3-912 | 23.187 | 25.563 | 25.935 | 141.481 | 151.417| 158.278 
Sept. nas 19.400 | 19.400 | 19.400 | 4.173 3.888 3-939 | 24.218 | 20.008 | 25.982 | 148.154 | 156.830 | 158.780 
Ill (Average) || 19.402 | 19.400 | 19.401 4.227 3-860 3-925 | 23.413 | 25.669 | 25.979 | 143.128 | 152.178 | 158.600 
ct: ee ees 19.400 | 19.400 | 19.401 | 4.166 | 3.936 | 3.960 | 24.296 | 26.130 | 26.113 | 148.413 | 159.472 | 159.593 
Noy. eee ee es 19.401 | 19.402 | 19.403 | 3.797 3.895 3-947 | 23.788 | 25.688 | 26.012 | 145.375 | 156.837] 159.058 
Dec. Se ae 19.400 | 19.400 | 19.400 | 3.798 3.929 3-940 | 23.331 | 25.948 | 26.043 | 142.333 | 158.198] 158.946 


IV (Average) || 19.400 19.401 19.401 3.920 3.920 3-949 23.805 25.922 26.056 145.374 158.169 159.199 


| Par 18.1595 2.2038 * > 14.6196 88.8889 
ae 
* On the 30th January 1934 the value of the dollar was provisionally fixed at 59.06 % of the former gold parity, Kr. 3-7315 per 8, 


=b. ene abandoned the ree standard on the 21th Sept., Sweden on the 28th Sept. 1931 and 
the United tates on the 20th April 1933. 
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Sweden’s Economic Position. 
' Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 
Commercial banks Quotations Shares sold 
2 ' } pra Bills Redis- nares | om yates on the Stockholm 
a incl. bills rediscoun- counted “i oo ib Sastre, Stock Exchange 
(million kr.) ted (million kr.) (million kr.) (million kr.) | Te #) (1000 kr.) 
1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934] 1935 
fan. ! 3615 | 3665 | 3617 | 4138 | 3813 | 3826| 54 | 0.4 | Oo | 210 | 435 | 382] 85 | 116 | 139 | 359 | 1061 | 927 
Rope... | 3635 | 3659 | 3619 | 4134 | 3807 | 3852) 1 0.5 | 0.0 | 165 | 485 | 359 | 77 | 122 | 139 | 337 | 1354] 583 
March . . . . || 3621 | 3659 | 3663 | 4160 | 3830| 3905| 34] 0.7 | 0.0 | 191 | 442 | 390] 86 | 122 | 133 | 373 | 673] 531 
I (Average) || 3624 | 3661 | 3633 | 4177 | 3817 | 3861| 35 | 0.5 | 0.0 | 189 | 454 | 374 | 83 | 120 | 137 | 356 | 1029| 680 
(Aprils (0 bi: 3611 | 3628 | 3620 | 4146 3833 S017 40 | 0.2] Oo | 187 | 411 | 360. ~ 90') 122.) 13 94 | 728} 441 
Mayemera t's 3538 | 3553 | 3586 | 4082 | 3838 |3920| 47 | O1 | 0.0 | 156 | 317 | 284 || 96 | 127 | 138 | 645 | 68q| 618 
WEG Y eras! oo + 3527 | 3559 | 3006 | 4070 | 3823 | 3908| 54] 0.0 | 0.0 | 188 | 307 | 298 || 105 | 121 | 139 | 487 | 395] 834 
II (Average) |! 3559 3604 | 4099 | 3831 | 3915| 46 | 0.1 | 0.0 | 177 | 345 | 314!) 97 | 123 | 138 | 542 | 604 | 631 
lyaners tts | 3041 | 3629 | 3692 | 4012 | 3800 | 3880} 24 | 0.0 | O.1 | 349 | 401 | 398 || 106 | 121 | 141 | 376 | 338] 635 
Aug. 3640 3628 | 3671 | 3997 | 3810 | 3874] 0.9 | 0.0 | 0.0 | 341 | 399 | 332 || 104 | 125 | 142 | 305 | 355 873 
Septii .,. - 3605 | 3649 | 3718 | 3966 | 3816 | 3883 | 0.8 | 0.0 | 0.0 | 398 | 391 | 400 || 104 | 128 | 134 | 474 | 4 51 
III (Average) ae 3635 | 3694 | 3992 | 3809 | 3879) 8.6 | 0.0 | 0.0 | 363 | 397 | 377 || 105 | 125 | 139 | 385 | 387| 675 
Cicer. tS |. 3 3065 | 3737 | 3919 | 3774 | 3861| 0.7 | 0.0 | 0.0 | 474 | 430 | 445 || 106 | 133 | 136 | 702 | 1007} 644 
IOVS oe es”. 3627 | 3562 | 3634 | 3899 | 3785 | 3878| 0.7 | 0.0 | 0.0 | 359 | 299 | 313 || 105 | 134 | 136 | $04 | 549] 541 
Dect". - 3629 | 3553 3905 | 3795 0.6 | 0.0 39° | 349 105 | 134 | 138 | $54 | 670| 726 
IV (Average) | 3642 | 3593 3785 0.7 | 0.0 408 | 359 105 | 134 | 137 | 587 | 742] 637 
‘Deposits from and loans to the public within the eh phic beats Prices at middle Averages per 
alances on cheque 
ake ie (at the end of the respective month) aise? with the of month Stock Exchange 
iksbank et cetera business day 


* Revised figures. 


(ee eee 
Feb. 

March wes 
: ; (Average) 


a 


June 


wh ee) a 


eee (6.6), ho 


Notes 


; IV (Average) 


Rates of Interest and Price Level. 


Wholesale Price Index (Board 
Rediscount Rate Yield of Bonds of Trade) Cost of Living 
of the Riksbank (%) (1913 = 100) Index 
(%) J : (July 1914 = 100) 
Govt. Loans | Industrial Loans All Goods Raw Materials 

1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934] 1935 || 1933 | 1934 | 1935 
3.50 | 2.00] 2.00) 4.05] 3.65| 3.03] 4.88] 4.22 eA 106 | 112 | 115 | 107 | 108 | 112 j) 154 | 153 | 155 
3.50| 2.00| 2.001! 4.12] 3.74] 3-04] 4.96] 4.18] 3.59 LOG) EDIZ LES elO7 110) LIZ ° : . 
3.50| 2.00| 2.00]] 4.26] 3.74| 3.09 | 4.95 | 4.04}. 3-57 |} 105 | 112 | 115 | 107 | 109 | III 
3:50 | 2.00} 2.00] 4.14| 3.71} 3-05 | 4:93] 4-15 3-58 || 100 | 112 | 115 | 107 | 109 | 112 
3.50| 2.00| 2.00] 4.32] 3.72| 3-18| 4.93] 3-93| 3-58] 105 | 113 | 115 | 106 | ro | IT | 153 | 153 | 155 
3.50 | 2.00] 2.00] 4.24] 3.60] 3.15] 4.92| 3.92] 3.601) 10 ie) 1O7 | 110 || 111 . : : 
2.50] 2.00| 2.00]] 4.19 | 3.63] 3-18] 4.84] 3.85 | 3-65 106 | 114 | 11 107 | T1r | 113 
3.17 | 2.00| 2.00|| 4.25| 3.65| 3.17| 4-90| 3.90| 3.61] 106 | 113 | 115 | 107 | 110 | 112 
2.50| 2.00| 2.00) 4.13| 3.64| 3.24| 4.83| 3.94| 3.62]] 108 | 114 | 116 | 108 | 119 | 113 || 153 | 155 156 
2.50| 2.00| 2.00] 4.01| 3.61 | 3.22| 4.76| 3.83| 3-62|| 108 | 114 | 115 195 109 | 110 || - : ; 
2.50| 2.00| 2.00]] 3.92} 3.491 3.25] 4.58] 3.67] 3.62]] 109 | 114 Lx5) 2 1o9 | II! 
2.50| 2.00| 2.00]| 4.02 | 3.58| 3.24| 4.77| 3.81 | 3-62|| 108 | 114 | 115 | 306 | 110 | 112 
2.50| 2.00] 2°00] 3.79] 3-38| 3.40] 4.46] 3.54| 3.93] 109 | 114 117 | 106 | 111 | 116 |] 154 U5 el S7 
2.50 | 2.00| 2.00] 3.86| 3.37) 3.32| 4-46| 3-56] 3.87] 110 | 115 | 118 | 107 | 112 | 1164 - : : 
2.00 | 2.00} 2.00]] 3.74] 3.26| 3.36] 4-37] 3-66] 3.85) 110 ) 115 107 | 113 
2.33 | 2.00| 2.00]] 3.80| 3.34| 3.36] 4.41 | 3.59| 3.88) INO | 115 107 | 112 | 

Calculated on market prices at Calculated on prices ruling at Refers to end 
pee nahly Kvereges middle of months middle of months of quarters 
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Trade and Industry. 
BSORD se es nr st aad e Export of Forest Products 
(million kr.) . 
Excess of Importsiig d Planed 
4 ees oe $2, | Weed Goods” | Paper Pulp | Paper and 
cE 1000 stds 1000 tons 1000 tons 
| = 
1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 1933 | 1934 | 1935 
Jan. . 81 | 98] 109] 68] 89) 83]—13|/— 9 _26| 35 | 18] 31.1 133.6] 159.5 al 36.2! 44.4! 44.4 
Reb. eel om. | 75} 90] 99 9| 66} 80|—16| —24|—19]| 12 a 8 | 59.9] 77.3} 88.6| 38.9] 37.0] 48.4 
March . . go | 100 | 111 1 | 83] 82 )—29|—-17]—29] 10] 11] 10] 31.0] 52.6} 46.0 42.2| 51.2] 52.5 
I (Average) || 82] 96/ 106| 63| 79 | 82|—19|—17 —34| 19 | 12| 16 | 72.4] 96.5| 92.2] 30.1] 44.2 48.4 
April fos ee. go | 109 | 126} 68] 92] 100 | —22|—17! —26]) 18] 22] 1 102.4] 168°9| 170.3] 42.1| 45.8] 54.1 
May are ae > go | 109 | 122 | 86) 112 | 117/— 4/+ 3|— 5] 76| 81] 6 167.9] 187.2] 188.4] 40.2 sq eae 
unet ban bes 80 | 103 | 109 | 94 | 125 | 109 | +14] +22 O} 121 | 146 | tor | 175.7] 183.4] 172.2] 35.4| 46.3 45.5 
II (Average) | 87 | 107 | 119 |} 83] 110 | 109 |— 4/ + 3/—10 72 3 | 61 | 148.7| 179.8] 177.0] 30.2 46.2 | 50.9 
ithyy aes ees 80} 99} 115 | 99 | 109} 112 | +19] +10] — 3|| 118 107 | 85 | 201.6] 172.8] 178.2] 46.7| 42.9| 42.6 
ANG Yee 5 30 os) gz | 113 | 120 | 103 | 116 | 118 | +11] + — 2} 89] 110 | 87 | 208.3] 159.2] 188.6] 47.4 45-5 | 59.2 
Sept es ae. 98 | 110 | 125 | 117 | 126 | 117 | +19| +16} — 8]} 98 95 | 73 | 214.5] 197.2] 224.0] 49.3] 47-3| 49.5 
Ill (Average) || 90 | 107 | 120 | 106 | 117 | 116 | +16] +10| — 4] 102 104 | 82 -1| 170.4] 196.9] 47.8 | 45.2 | 50.4 
Oks 2 aera e 108 | 129 | 145 | 105 | 115 | 122 | — 3] —14] —23]| 93 98 | 65 | 195.9] 177.5] 214.1| 45.4| 45.1 54.4 
Nov. oR yr) <n > 109 | 12 153 | 114 | 120 | 123 | + §|— 8|—30] 100| 86] 70 | 207.2 202.3/ 238.7) 46.8) 53.4] 53.9 
Dect veew toh". 98 | I10 108 | 139 +10] +29 81 | 71 221.5] 264.0 45.9| 49.4 
IV (Average) || 105 | 122 109 | 125 + 4|+ 2 OI | 85 208.2| 214.6 40.0} 49.3 
Petersburg Estimated air-dry 
seobee standard = 4.67 m® weight 
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(%) 


ent in 
ons 


1933 1934 | 1935] 1933 | 1934| 1935 


28.8 
27.6 
28.6 
28.3 
25.5 
Zip} 
21.0 
22.3 
19.4 
19.6 
19.2 
19.4 
20,1 
22.3 
27.2 
23.2 


Million kilom. |% of total members 
at end of month 


Index of Pro- W. _ 
Export of Iron Ore Workshor duction Srey ra milemecres t of 
1000 tons Products according to Feder. Ta ‘a loaded Trucks 
million kr. lof Swed. Industries, “"°®* BUMDETS | State Railways 
1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 
Jan. 180 | 178 | 463 | 4.08} 4.90 53 87 | 103 | 116 25.6] 29.6| 34.1 
Reb: cues 198 | 196 | 442 | 4.77 389 .08 | 89 | 104 | 117 | | 2 41 30.5] 35.3 
March - |} 211 | 395 | 539 || 4.81 | 6.12] 7.42 a 107 | 120 : . > || 32.6] 36.5] 41.0 
I (Average) | 196 | 256 | 481 | 4.55] 5.64 6.24 105 | 117 || 2.30] 3.24] 3.51]| 28.2] 32.2! 36.8 
Apr gee tn 220 | 491 | 574 || 5.23] §.921 7.551] 84] 110 | 118 , . > || 30.1] 35.2] 37-5 
May ene bhi 209 | $71 | 484 | 4.56| 6.12] 6.86|/ 87] 111 | 120 29:5 35.1 | 40.9 
Jumey is. pit). 242 | 606 | 459 || 4.91| 6°81] 6.75]| 85 | 112 : . . > |} 28.4] 36.1! 36.4 
II (Average) || 224 | 556 | 506 | 4.90/ 628] 7.05|| 85 | 111 2.69] 3.55| 3-71|| 29.3| 35.5] 38.3 
July eh eo. 260 | 580 | 563 |] 5.28| 6°39 .49|| 87 | 108 : . + || 29.81 35.4] 39.7 
Augt i. ehon-.. 297 | 568 | 585 | 4.97| 7°67 7.49|| O1 | 112 32.3 | 38.3] 40.4 
Sept? 5-544. 273 | 567 | 506 || 6.07| 6.99] 6.61]) Go| 112 . : + || 34.4] 39.0] 40.8 
If (Average) || 279 | 572 | 551 | 5.44| 7.02| 6.86]) 89 | 111 2.94) 3-63| 3.73] 32.2| 37.6| 40.3 
ich prensa gen ee i 220 | 521 | 515 || §.20| 6.64] 8.59]} 93 | 111 ‘ . 32.9] 38.3] 42.2 
Nove wees 321 | 456 | 472 || 5.69| 7.54 6.99 |} 100 | 114 31.4] 36.9 
Dect eeu. 245 | 546 | 612 || 5.85] 7.82 101 | 114 : . 30.1} 33.6 
IV (Average) || 262 | 508 | 533 | 5.38 | 7.33 98 | 113 3-08 | 3.59 31.5 | 36.3 
: Motors, electr. ma- The figure 3 
Shipments of the chinery, ball Seasonal change g 
a Gringesberg Co. aye! bsg: removed Heh 3 Cees per month 


* These statistics are being revised. 
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Terms of Redemption 
Tilgungsmodalitaten , = : Prices (bid) 
p = Drawings Redeemable} tates leita dint: 
Auslosung in Whole Te ae ne a eee 
— Purchase z ; Zins- 
Riickkauf Konvertibel | popmine 1935 
Perpetual Loan : 
Quoted on the Stock Exchange| ® = t a 0 I 
g oe Staatsrente lzo | *%/r0| 9/xx| 8%/za | ™4/x An der Borse eingefiihrt 
City of Stockholm na GIS ee = 15 /6—? 
> > ts ) e eater x A t5/ Hae ee ie 102" 102 |103 103". A Stadt Stockholm 4*/2% 1913 
inmates 5 75/5——*5/141] 10 1057/2\I I 
; : Pac 5 Bee » + «| 1919—1958 D P 3/10 1938 |15/4—"5/10| 105 ia re tre 105 | 105 ; : Konv. ie Hee 
: : : ; + fie 1919—1958 D P 5/5 1939 |*3/s—15/9 i — |104%/2|105 | — > > >» § »1918 
City of Gothenbur primal RS aerate 8/3 1942 |*5/3—8/y {100 |105 |106. |107 |107 | >» > 5» 1932 
: : g . : a — sores * - ~ 1916 AS femer ise 101*/4)100'/2) — |101 |101 | Stadt Gotenburg 4 » 1906 
City of Malmé 2 ie . a4 21519) a /12 1943 sath /x2|104. {102 | — |1037/2/104 > > 4 » 1922 konv. 
PeGedean Ga enrice + + + | 1900-1945 1915 | /4— */zo/1O1 |100%/2} — 101 |101 | Stadt Malmo 4 » 1905 
Cee. BERGSLAGERNAS JARNVAGS 
Mee rae pe ee PESOS eo pe “ "S/;,—15/7 |105 [104 |105 |105 |106'/2| A.-B. eee 4 » 1898 konv. 
Rate eek lo TRAFIK A.-B. GRANGES- 
BERG—OXELOSUND 
: (Iron Oe) BH ? 28 eas 1935—1980 2 ‘3/12 1940 eo 104 103 | — |IO4 |104 (Ziseners) 4"/2 » 1930 
3 ORF 4 —— 2 I Lieu” x 3 I 
LUOSSAVAARA—KIIRUNA- a PBSe = ca ee EES sth eed our ene Mpls: 
VAARA A.-B. (Iron - me 
VAARA A.-B, (Zisen- 
Ore). . $00f. § 47/22 1930" . .t293%=-19585 -D 5/4 1940 |'5/4—*5/ro]/104 |102"/a|1037/2\104 |1033/4| —erz) 4/2 >» 1930° 
> > > 5 > 1928 s . » | 1928—1 D I a ay I 93 
HoLMENS BRUKS & FABR he 953 /12 1938 | */e— */22|104*/a|103 |104 104 |104 > > > 5 » 1928° 
wae ake Pulp and eds (aime adore 
ba rea eg a 5 » 1926. . .|1932—1951 D */r0 1936 | */4— */t0|1017/2} — | — IOI — | masseu.Baumwollwaren)5 » 1926 
-B. L. M. TELEFON A.-B. L. M 
Ericsson (Tele- P 
ERIcsson (Fern- 
ane te ag a eoha > 1927. . -| 1928—1947 D S/xo 1937 |*5/4—*5/20|104 [1023/4] 1037/4| 1033/4] 104 | Sprecher)... Me ta\& 2 1927 
-B. UDDEHOLMS A.-B. (Zisen- 
and Iron products) 4'/a » 1930. . . | 1940—1970 D Ha 1940 | */6—*/2 |106 |104 |104 |105 |105*/2 u. Holzwaren) */z » 1930 
> > >» 192I conv. — 15 : 15/ ae 
5 9 193I—1953 D /3 1939 |%5/3—*5/9 |105 [104 |104 |104 |1043/, > > 5 » 1921 konv. 
Not who ae paneee Stock ae Hee) oe An der Borse nicht eingefiihrt 
TOX, uUrse é 
peer Re Bp eet ae ALLMANNA SVENSKA ELEKTRI- 

ope ia —, : N : ; sKA A.-B. (ASEA) (Ziekiri- 

sips en hinery bs ae 5 %1929| 1930—1954 D /3 1939 | 3/s—*/g {105 |104 |104 |104 |1047/a a Maschinen) .....5 % 1929 
.-B. RAMFORS A.-B. (of: 

Timber) basineoe ne se ABRS » 1928| 1933—1952 D 5/6 1938 |*5/6—t5/t2/104"/2|103  |103 |103 |10 und Holz). . siaatine 
MARMA-LANGRORS A.-B, (Pulp : : Marma-LincrorsA -B (Holz- seni 
: icc ae gael reyton 4 » 1935) 1940—1955 D ro 1945 | %/4—*/t0 [102 |100%/2/101 |IOL |1017/2} masse und Holz) oN. del nf {dos 

RI A,-B. SVE - REDERI A.-B. SVENSKA LLOYD 
ee Se in epee conv. | 1928—1942 D ™8/3—15/9 |1C4 | 103*/2/1037/2/103 | 103 (Reederei) . . . . . 6/2 % 1920 konv. 
aise } : SVENSKA TANDSTICKS A.-B. 
ee Bee 5 %1931| 1936—1956 D /x 1941 | 2/:— */, | 93/2} 937/2| 95*/2} GO | 98°/4| (Zitndhdleer). . .... .5 %1931 
5. Lo. Me - TELEFON A.-B. L. M. ERIcs- 

son {Telephones), Regist- son (Fernsprecher), Schuld- 

ered certificates. . . . . . 5%/2» 1931] 1941—1951 D 5/6 19363 eis" / x0) 98*/2|_ 981/4|100*/2| 1017/4) 103 wed aera p ; se . 57/2 » 1931 
SKANDINAVISKA KREDIT A.-B., SKANDINAVISKA KREDIT A.-B. 

Registered certificates . . 57/2» 1925| Maturity 1935? |!5/5—*3/z2| 103%/2|104"/2|104%/2|104*/4|104*/2) Schuldverschreibungen . . ‘i 57/2» 1925 

Riickzahlung *3/6 1940 


* Guaranteed by the Trafik A.-B. Gringesberg—Oxeldsund. — Mit Birgschaft der Trafik A.-B. Gringesberg—Oxelisund, — * Redeemable in whole or in 


part on or after June 15th, 

Kurse von 1037 % einzulosen, — 
at I0I %, in 1941 and thereafter at 100 
1940 su ror % und in folgenden Fahren 2u 100 % einzuldsen. 


1935, at 103 % — Die Bank behdlt sich das Recht vor, 


* Amortization-dates underlined. — Tilgungstermine unterstrichen. 


; ; die Schuldverschreibungen vom 15. Funi 1935 an, ganz oder teilweise, sum 
3°The company has the right to redeem the loan in 1936 at 105 %, in 1937 at 104 %, in 1938 at 103 %, in 1939 at 102 %, in 1940 
%. — Die Gesellschaft ist berechtigt, die Anleine im Fahre 1936 2u 105 %, 1937 2 104 %, 1938 2 103 %, 1979 %ub 102 %, 


Quotations of Foreign Bonds. — Kursnotierungen fiir auslindische Obligationen. 


In percentage; ex interest. — Ju %, exclusive Zinsen. 
a ————————— ———SSS 
“Pigungrmodaliiten Interest Wedieoneee 
te Drawings Redeemable Dates 
Auslosung in Whole ; 
sere eNr Ronvertibel | termine 1935 
gt Perpetual Loan . aR AS | i | s0/ a 
Quoted on the Stock Exchange seme es | dee Sia We ‘ An der Bérse eingefiihri 
Belgium, Kingdom of . . .7 % 1926 | 1928-1956 D' P */s1 19367 | */s— 7/28 106"/2| 1053/4 107 |106 |106 | Belgischer Staat ......7 %1926 
> > » . . . 4t/a» 19307 1936—1985 D */xs°89365| "fem eth |- — |132 |133 > > ius a seg vee eee 
Danish Government ....5 » 19284) 1933—1958 D P "8/3 1938 |'8/s—t5/9 |1N1%/4\11Q |122"/2)123 |124 Dinischer Staat. . 6... 45 > 19284 
Danish Mortgage Bank. . . 4*/2» 19315| 1936—1971 D P *S/y 1941 |'5/3—T5/9| 98 102 |101*/e|1025/4|103 | Dam, Hypothekenbank . . vatle> r99K8 
‘ >» . «+8 » 19274) 1933—1967 D P 18/6 1937 |*8/s—5/tx] — [116 [110 |113 115% > = te et 
Copenhagen, City of. . - » 4"/2” 1930°| 1931—1970 D P "xo 1941 | */o— “2} — | — | 98"/2 99'/4) 101 "Stadt Kopenhagen . . . . 2 4a? 19304 
Finnish Government . . « « 4’/2? 1934| 1935—1944 D 4 _ */4—*/10 | 1013/4} 1014/4] 102 |1023/4)102"/e Fink, Staat .% 1. 1. . 1 ae? 1934 
Finnish Mortgage Association 6*/s » 1929°| 1930—1959 D | "/e 1939 | S— fie 1058/4) 105 105"/4|105 |105"/s| Find. Hypothekenvereinigung 6*/e > 1929° 
Norwegian Government. . . 3°/a » 1935 | 1936—1950 D | "8/6 1940 |'5/6—'8/ro} — | — | — | 97 | 97 | Morwegischer Staat . . . . 3°*/2>'1935 
| Municipal Bank of Norway, — : . ; itd | | bp : 
Ger, 1. +s s+ do + + S/o? 199% 1989-1909 D I /9 1939 | "/s— “2 |104 [103 |104 [104 |104 | Vorw, Kommunalbank Ser 1 5*/s > 19298 
| Municipal Bank of Norway, : : : byw ) nt at F 
a rr ee a Se 1932—1969 D I [xo 1939 | "/a— 839/104 LOS 14/804 TOg'/4 104 |» , » IT 5*/e > 19293 
Municipal Bank of Norway 5 » £94 19351970 D P "e 1940 | '/6— */t8/103%/4) 103"/4) 103"/4 104 |104'/4 Morw. Kommunalbank. . . 5 » 19308 
. 9 : > 4 » 19349] 1935-1954 D P */1a 1939 "/o—/28 | 100/4) — |100%,'101 lror’/,| > > we ed > 19348 
| 1935 | "/6— "/uel 347 "135%? "| 42? *39%/s? | 40? | Dewtscher Stoat( Young-Anleihe) $e 1930 


German Govt. (Young-Loan) 5*/2 » 1930 | 1931—1965 D P 


* At 105 per cent. — Zu s05 Prosent, —— 


Gulden und Schweiserfrancs, 

£, H.Fl. und D, Kr. — 

8 Price in the open market. 
* Amortization-dates underlined. 


-— 


Since and of December, 1935, again officially quoted. — 
— Tilgungstermine unterstrichen, 


3 Guaranteed by the Government. — Mit Birgschaft des Staates, — * Issued also for £, H.FL and D. Kn — 
$ Issued also for £. — Lauten auch auf £, — ®© Issued also for §. me Lauten auch auf §. het? With iidenien oid arte ape 
Ausserbirsliche Notierung, Seit dem 2. Desember 1935 wieder au if Borse notiert 


< 


* The bonds are issued also for Dutch guilders and Swiss francs, — Die Odligationen lauten auch auf Hollandische 
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vits, — 
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SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


STOCKHOLM, 16 


MEMBER-OF2THE (MIF GIEIE Deiter 


STOCKHOLM 
STOCK 
Pee LAWN GE 


Offers complete 
facilities for.the 
execution of stock 
exchange transactions, 
and undertakes the 
safe custody and 
handling of secu- 
rities on behalf of 


customers 


Telephone number: Stockholm o1o1 


Telegraphic address: Kreditbolaget 


STOCKHOLMER 
fe led EKG TSPGNS 
BORSE 


rn 


Austtthrung von 
Borsengeschdaften 
jeder Art. Aufbe- 
wahrung und Ver- 
waltung von Wert- 
papieren fur Rech- 
der Kunden 


nung 


Fernsprecher: Stockholm o1o1 


Telegrammadresse: Kreditbolaget 


SKANDINAVISKA 
Mee DpITAKTIEBOLAGET 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER, gist, 1935 


Assets 
aE sy is cg sy ms we oe i ew Kr. 107.486.5,43: 94 
Bills: ; 
TG oo . . Kr. 240.898.157: 46 
Rk - + + + » _21,829.520:70 » 262.727.678: 16 
SIE NS 80 ee R8 Sg a ee o en w > 375-263.621: 72 
icurcemt Accounts (secured). . .....%5 ss. 5. Soi ws oe OR es0G.776: 61 
NE HS he eo) Ke as ce eR Mees 8.303.189: 05 
i DELS Tle Apel i ena Mylan: wae. Se 42. OR Iats oo 
Ma ek Ye a as oe Ls ate xt Sgr om Cala cn ee »  34.643.431: 78 
ne EPO BP Dd Fe SS. eee Se Fare 8 le, de a »  68.250.045: 50 
I Gr gg Le ee ee et ae » 194.470.6531: 67 
ankebulapigs &@ Furniture ... «© . 6 #56 ws + ss vy 40 TT 1p .7ar.iGi: 50 
Kr. 1.144.917.121: 79 
Liabilities 
Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills)... ..... Kr. 1.417.331: 79 
Deposits: 
ee Cn em Kr. 162.109.g00: 62 
Ch SU Ey a i mre » 529.358.006:92 y 691.467.907: 54 
ON SE er Re AE Ce © VALTER as 24 
La TAS Ss er ee er a ie. (tS OOLcae ade 
Peecnines ei we ee ee ee >»  96.171.125: 80 
5'/2 % Registered Certificates of the Bank (»Furlagsbevis») . . » 150.000.000: — 
cis a URS er a a Kr. 87.188.000: — 
A a » _44.812.000:— 5 1732.000.000: — 


Kr. 1.144.917.121: 79 


Circle 
ka Kreditaktiebolaget 


inavis 


Inside the 
Private Telephone Lines of the 


Skand 
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